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The right kind of Premiums. 

The Ohio and Brooke co., (Va.) Agricultural Society | 
has published a liberal list of premiums to be awarded at 
its exhibition next fall; and instead of money, all the pre- 
miums are to be Agricultural books or periodicals, includ- | 
ing the Ohio Cultivator, Albany Cultivator, Farmers’ Li- | 

} 


| 
* 
} 


brary, American Shepherd, Youatt on the Horse, &c. 
We rejoice to see this example of a needed reform, and 


hope that a large number of Ohio Societies will follow | 
suit. 





UnreasonaB_e Compiaints.—A few of our friends, | 
who according to our prospectus, were entitled to receive | 
a copy of the Genesee Farmer, as a premium for obtain- 
ing subscribers the past year, have complained that we | 
did not send the premiums as promised; while they admit | 
that they did not intimate to us that the work was desired | 
or expected. Now if such persons will examine our | 
prospectus of last year or the present, they will see that 
we expressly desired all who wished the premiums, to sig- 
nify the same when ordering papers; and to all who have 
done so it has been sent, excepting during the past few 
weeks, when we have had none on hand, but shall re- 
ceive a supply by canal before long, and will then send 
to all who have complied with our prospectus, as above 
stated. 





Sreak To your Neicusors!—One of our subscribers 
in Trumbull county, writes us, that a friend of his, a 
farmer of Stark county, residing in the heart of the best 
wheat region of Ohio, was lately ona visit to his house 
and happening to see a copy of the Ohio Cultivator, he 
declared he was not aware that there was such a paper 
published in the State!—He desired him immediately to | 
order it for him. | 

Now we have no doubtthere are hundreds of farmers 
inthe State who are not yet aware of the existence or 
character of the Ohio Cultivator; and we fully agree | 
with our correspondent, that “such things ought not so 
to be.” Nor would such thihgs be, if our readers gener- 
ally would do justice to themselves, as farmers, justice 
to us, and to the cause of agriculture—by speaking to 
their neighbors, in behalf of the Ohio Cultivator. We | 
have still a lerge pile of back numbers of the current 
volume waiting for readers. 
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Sheep - Dogs. 
At a meeting of the Franklin, Clermont county Agri- | 
cultural and Horticultural Society held this evening, | 
April 3d, it was Resolved, That this Society respectful- | 
ly request the several township Assessors of Clermont | 
county, to make diligent inquiry, as to how many sheep | 
have been destroyed by dogs, in the county, since the. 
first of May, 1846, and report to this Society; and also, | 
to report the number of untaxed dogs in the county. 
It was Resolved, That the Editors of the Ohio Sun, | 
the Clermont Courier and the Ohio Cultivator, be fur- 
nished with a copy of this resolution, and that they be 
requested to publish it. 


Cuas. Ross, See’y., pro tem. 


McCormick’s Reaper-=-Improved. 











a 


in announcing to our readers that Mr. McCormick has made such improvements in his Rea- 
per, as are found to greatly facilitate its operation, especially in the work of raking the cut grain from the platform, 
and that he is now engaged in manufacturing a large number of the machines at Cincinnati, for the supply of the 
south-western country. He assures us also, that the utmost attention will be paid to the character of the work- 
manship in constructing the machines, so that no falt shall hereafter exist on that score. 

From what we have seen of the operation of this machine, and the high testimonials from those who have used 
it extensively, we are confident that it will do first rate work in good hands; and it will be seen from the advertise- 
ment in this paper that the terms of sale offer the fullest possible guaranty to purchasers. The need of machines 
for reaping grain was greatly felt by the farmers of Ohio last year, and we doubt not that a large number will be 
used at the coming harvest. Handbills giving fuller information, and testimonials of the character of the machine, 
can be obtained of Mr. McCormick, Cincinnati, or at the office of this paper. We will also, if desired order the 
machines for any of our readers who may wish to obtain them. 


We take pleasure 


Pitt’s Grain Thrasher and Separator. 





The machine represented above, is one of mueh importance to the wheat growing farmers of Ohio. In the 
great wheat regions of New York, it has for some years been in very general use, and is more universally ap- 
proved than any other machine for thrashing and cleaning grain. The “Separator” can be attached to any ordi- 
nary thrasher, if desired. It carries the straw from the thrasher, separates the wheat therefrom completely. win- 
nows the grain and deposites it in bags, fit for market, at one operation. Large numbers of these machines are 
annually manufactured and sold at Rochester, our former residence, and from having frequently witnessed the 
perfection of their work, we feel confidence in commending them to the farmers of Ohio. 


It will be seen by an advertisement on the last page of this paper, that Mr. H. D. Jameson has procured the 
right of this State, and is largely engaged im the manufacture of the machines at Massillon. We are assured that 
they will be made in the best manner, and give satisfaction to purchasers. 


ee \——— 


A Comptiment to Onto Arries.—Messrs. McIntosu | Eco Pianrs.—A “green ’un” coming to New York 
& Co., of this city, have received from the American In- | was struck with the sight of some objects on ahuckster’s 
stitute of New York, a beautiful SILVER MEDAL, | stand. In the following manner he sought an explana- 
awarded to them for 23 varieties of choice Apples exhi- | tion of the “queer things’’:—“Say, Uncle Ben, what sort 
bited at the Fair in October last. 0’ animals them “ere punkins that are all over black 
We learn that the specimens exhibited attracted much | a’most blue, and a little reddish?” “Them, Jonathan 
attention. The Belmont and some other varieties were | are called egg plants—wegetable eggs.” “Eggs! well, 
tly admired. We believe the country produces no | swan, I should like to see one of em hatched to pn 


ner var fh only raised in the vicinity of Cleveland.— what sort o’ critters wegetable eggs would wegetate into.” 
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Laws of Ohio, Regulating Weights & Measures. 

In compliance with several requests, we give an ab- 
stract of the existing laws of this State in regard to 
weights and measures. 

An Act “to provide for a uniform standard of weights 
and measures,” passed Feb. 21, 1846, repeals all former 
laws on the subject, and declares, 

That the standard of weights and measures furnished 


by the general government of the United States shall | 


hereafter be the legal standard of this State. 

That all articles usually sold by heaped measure shall 
be heaped up in a conical form, as high as the articles to 
be measured will admit. 

That measures for measuring dry commodities, not 
usually heaped shall be stroked with a straight stick, with 
the edge rounded. 

That copies of the original standards of weights and 
measures shall be manufactured [in a specified manner] 
under the superintendance of the Secretary of State, and 
furnished to each County Audiior, on or before the first 
Monday of December 1 
tuted county sealers of weights and measures—(a small 


compensation is aliowed them for sealing and marking.) | 


Sec. 15.) That if any person or persons shall hereaf- 
ter use any weights, measures or beams, in weighing or 


measuring, which shall not be conformable to the stan- | 


dards of the State established by this act, whereby any 
purchaser* of any commodity or article of trafic shall 
be injured or defrauded, such person may maintain 
an action on the case, against the offender, and if judge- 
ment shall be rendered for the plaintiff he shall recover 
double damages and cost of suit. 


Sec. 16.) That no surveyor shall be allowed to testify | 
before any court or arbitrators respecting the measure- | 


ment of land, unless they shall make oath if required, 
that their chain or measure was conformable to the stan- 
dard. 

The two last named provisions are not to be enforced 
till after six months have expired from the time that the 
standards are delivered in the county. 

These are all the important provisions of the law, ex- 
cept what relates to the duties of the county and town 
sealess, &c. 

We learn that the law has not been strictly complied 
with as it regards the time within which the standards 


should be furnished to the county Auditors. Owing to | 
some difficulty in procuring copper or other materials, | 


the secretary of State was unable to have them made in 
time. He informs us that they are now completed, and 
are being adjusted; so that he will be able to send them 
out with the laws and journals the present spring. 

The following is a copy of the act of the past winter 
amendatory to the foregoing: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That whenever Wheat, Rye, Flax-seed, 
Indian Corn, Barley, Clover-seed or Oats, shall be sold by 
the bushel, and no special agreement as to the measure- 








6; and the auditors are consti- | 





for the Transactions. Only seven societies from which 
reports had not been received—and that he was in cor- 
respondence with the officers of these societies, and ex- 
| pected returns from them all. Only twelve counties in 
the State in which there are not organizea societies. 
Premium Crops.—F rom these reports it appears, that 
in 19 counties the yield of Indian Corn exceeds 80 bush- 
els to the acre; in 11 counties crops are reported ex- 
ceeding 100 bushels. The largest yield in— 


Cortland county, of..........+6. 154 bushels. 
Oswego © See Seow eeee 1465 « 
Orange Hi fae cpeenincees 139 ” 
Tioga tbc weeeswcns 125 ee 
Oneida S gthacdanesean 1234 6 


The largest yield of Wheat is from Ontario, a fraction 
| short of 60 bushels per acre, on upwards of 3 acres. 

In eight counties the yield of Oats exceeded 70 bush- 
els peracre. The largest yield, 1(2 bushels, in Oneida. 
_ A premium of $10 was awarded to Henry Brewer, of 
Enfield, Tompkins county, for best two acres of clover 
seed, 54 bushels per acre. 


Downing’s Book on Fruits.—The following resolution 
was adopted for the government of the committees on 
fruit: 

Resolved, That the work entitled “The Fruits and 
| Fruit Trees of America,’ by A. J. Downina, be the es- 


tablished authority of the N. Y. 8. Ag. Society, in clas- | 


sifying the varieties and nomenclature of fruits in our 
future exhibitions. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS OF OHIO 
From 1841 to 1847. 

The basis of commercial prosperity is Agricultural pro- 
duction. So also the basis of National Wealth is Lend 
jand Labor. Political Economists have attempted to sep- 
arate them, and found their systems upon one or the 
other of these elements, but it is impossible ; for neither 
can subsist without the other. The Artizan must find 
both subsistence for his body, and material for his art, or 
the art itself is at an end. ‘The Merchant must find both 
producers and consumers, or his traffic is at an end. — 
| Leaving all partial ideas of Political Economy aside, to 
discover the sources ef permanent prosperity, we must 
look to the production of the soil. This is the solid ali- 
ment of physical growth. 

In the soil of Ohio, Nature has furnished an inexhaust- 
able mine of wealth and strength. Looking only to its 
Agriculture, Ohio presents some remarkable facts — 
Scarcely an equal extent of surface can be found any 
where on the globe, which is all arable. This Ohio is; for 
the exceptions in swamp, hill or gravel are too small to 
be noticeable in the great aggregate. This surface is 
considerably larger than all of Ireland, and it is certain 
could easily subsist twelve millions of people. We have 
before us documents, und among others the Report of the 
State Agricultural Society, which show this fact beyond 
adoubt. Of our Crops, Indian Corn must necessarily be 
the chief one, so long as it remains the cheapest food for 
cattle and swine; for so long these animals will remain 


| Barre!s. 
| WO49, Expedted, sé. .0dbe... cows. 9°5 171 
| 1843 of ettiatasiiancweee 1,057,172 
| le44 ss Oo oe ceWE SUN ECTUWN 1,05+,712 
1845 - pam ece pe ere, 957,418 
| 1846 “ iwedas 1,738,502 


| The vast difference between the exports of bread stuffs 
| in 1845, and in 1846, isnot an error. Itisa real differ- 
ence. The exports of the three points of Cleveland, 
| Cincinnati and Toledo, alone were, in 1846, increased 
450,00) barrels, beyond the year 1845. Nor was that 
difference caused only by Foreign demand. The great 
cause was that the crop of Wheat in Ohio was very much 
| better in 1846, than previously. The proof of this is the 
testimony of intelligent Farmers in various parts of the 
State. 
| It is supposed that considerably more than @ million of 
| acres were planted in 1846; and it is proved, that the av- 
| erage per acre was about twenty bushels: It is therefore, 
probable that the crop of Ohio W heat, in the last year, 
was more than twenty millions of bushels. We have, in 
the First Report of the State Board of Agriculture, pretty 
| accurate returns of the Wheat Crop in five connties, in 
as many different sections of the State. We give them: 


| 


Bushets, 
Payette County. . oi... scccteve voce 149,000 
Geauga rN Fre ep ee ee: 90,000 
J Bee eee 1,280,00) 
Summit OS Letters oe os ee 
Wood  wbetestec’ id 75,000 
Five Comnthenes «ic 60s i065 octane 1,911,462. 
Two only of these Counties are in the Wheat pro- 





ducing region. There are twenty more‘ Counties, 
| whose average population is as great as these. The 
| reader can see, at once, that our estimate of the crop of 
| 1846, is rather underrated. Of the capacity of the 
| State of Ohio to procure bread stuffs, we may state a 
| fact, which will give @ realizing idea of results, to those 
disposed to calculate. Of the surface of Ohio, (all of 
| which is arable,) only about one twel/th part of the whole 
| isin the cultivation of Wheat and Indian Corn. The 
| results of this are twenty millions of bushels of Wheat, 
| and forty-fivo millions of bushels of Corn. 

Suppose that one third of the State were reduced to ar- 
able cultivation, what would be the resuit? Ina good 
year, eighty millions of Wheat and one hundred and 
eighty millions of Corn! This would feed twelve mil- 
lions of people, and have to spare. It would feed Ire- 
land, Scotland, and the present population of Ohio, all 
put together! As to produce a treble crop, only a treble 
population is required, there would be surplus food for 
six millions. 

Reducing the barrels of Flour, exported in 1846, to 
| the average consumption of human beings, it appears 
| that Ohio actually sent out bread for one million and a 
| half of human beings. 


| We proceed now to an equally interesting subject of 
| inquiry: 








: 2. Export or Pork anp Larp. 
We have reduced in this table, the various measures 
to two, barrels and pounds: 


ment shall be made by the parties, the bushel shall consist | ong the most profitable articles for which the Farmer aa oo 
of sixty pounds of Wheat. of fifty-six pounds Rye or | can obtain ready money. Much is said asto the great ton Exported wlis haa hac sd i bach tlt ooo 
Flax-seed, of fifty-six pounds of Indian Corn, of forty- | abundance of the Corn Crop; but few have a realizing 1844 ee le. Cae ae te nga i 285 
eight pounds of Barley, of sixty-four pounds of Clover | idea of the enormous facility for raising Indian Corn in} 1845 SS rilelersisa meio teint eet. 2 4y- 
seed, and thirty-two pounds of Oats. | the Western States. We will give au example, which oe Gene seeereeeree shld ys 6 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from and after the | ©@” be understood by all. The papers vaunt not a little Pa MB stenennes sacsannnpns te 
fourth day of July next. be > eeeent + 7 Con > have —_ to — ~ 
Sec. 3. All laws ‘and parts of laws inconsistent with Great Britain; but let the reader reflect on this that two é 
this act are hereby rapleciaa. | townships of one county in Ohio raised more Corn, in _ Exported. Cratsaieinl satan 4) Py 
Passed February 8. 1847. | 1846, than amounted to one fourth of all we exported tt AS ee See | "208 
y >, lto G aia Pees 1244 “s eihiee Sanne euae 25,326,390 
a ee |to Great Britain in that year! And let him also reflect 1845 = 18,816,233 
* Note. Here is a palpable oversight in the wording of this sec- | that two Counties in Ohio raised more than we exported 1846 $ 53 : : : : a : ; a ; ; : ; "30,986 980 
tion. Instead of “purchaser” it should read dealer. or purcheser toall the world tt . ‘ . : : ; 
or seller; for as the Jaw now stands a purchaser of wheat or other The Townships of Scioto and Liberty, in the County Boix Pork ths 
erticies may = thes who sell to =, and the sellers can | of Ross, contain 41,653 acres—rather less than the aver- 1842 ee EES DPPC T Ere 3,362,9 2 
avont be corrected nest Winter, (Of conver defranded persone can | 86° quantity of land in townships. Their Agricaltare is ae eae see eceee e+ 5,659,780 
recover aciual damages, as in other cases, under general laws.) various, and Corn raised only on the bottoms. Much of 1844 a ee 8,391,213 
| the land is also in woods. ‘The products of these town- 1845 en ee wee. «3,645,056 
ye Deh ‘ Pea ships were accurately examined and reported. This ex- g “ ae 
New York State Agricultural Society. ialledtion proved that they had raised 553,039 bushels of + POETS SEATS be 


This Society continues to progress in the great work 


of improving the agriculture of the Empire State. Ev- | 


ery year and every month shows an increase of interest, 
on the part of the farmers, in the proceedings of the So- 


ciety, as isevinced by the proceedings of the Executive 
committee. 

We extract the following items from the minutes of a 
meeting held on the 11th ult., as published in the Alba- 
ny Argus: 

The next State Fair.—The Secretary reported the Pre- 
mium List, as published, and was authorized to procure 
2950 copies of the same for distribution. The amount of 
cash premiums, $3,004; 131 volumes of agricltuural 
works; 65 volumes Transactions; 59 diplomas; and 15 
silver medals; amounting, in all, to $3,472. 

Reports from Counties.—The Secretary reported that 
he had received returns from 39 county societies, and 
that their reports were, in many cases, of very great in- 
terest, and that all reports received had been prepared 


Corn on about one third the surface of these Townships! 
This fact is enough to show that the limits of Corn pro- 
duction in Ohio are beyond almost any possible concep- 
tion of demand. 

Our object now is to show the actual Exports of Agri- 
cultural production from Ohio in the last five years.— 
This we can do almost exactly. The following Tables em- 
brace the exports of the principal articles, sufficienty near 
for all commercial purposes. 


1. Export or Frour anp WuHueat. 


The exports of these articles, as well as nearly all 
others, are from the ports of Cleveland, Sandusky, Hu- 
ron, Toledo and Coneaut, on Lake Erie; and from Cin- 
cinnati, Portsmouth, and Harmar, on the Ohio river.— 
These are the outlets of all the Public Works and of the 
principal streams and roads. We have precise tables of 
Exports from these, the chief points of Commerce. 

In the table below, we have reduced the Wheat Ex- 
ported to barrels of Flour. at the rate of five bushels to 
each barrel: 


It will be observed that the amount of Pork sent out of 
this State, in 1846, was nearly doubly that of 1845.— 
This fact explains, at once, the fall of price in 1846— 
It will be seen, also, that the amount of Pork exported 
that year, was greater than in any one year. The year 
1844, however, very nearly approached it. 

3. Export or Beer. 

The export of salted, or pickled Beef from the State 
of Ohio, has become a very interesting item of com- 
merce. Below are the statistical results: 


Barre's. 
* 1842 Exported .......cccesecees . --13,978 
1843 - ricki gor ki. 17,891 
1844 Bor wil eee PT SS eT rk 22,157 
1845 0 odo clad ee Hine ae DAM 22,759 
1846 a édVeae TPT L reer 


There is one important feature of this table, that it is 
the only article except Wool—the export of which is 
continually increasing. It may be set down, as almost 


an assured fact—that its export to foreign countnes will 
in future uniformly increase—from the fact, that animals 
are raised in this country, so very much cheaper, than in 
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Europe. ‘The proportional profit on them must be great- 
er, because it is cheaper by far, to export a barrel of beef 
or pork than it is to export the corn, by which the beef 
is produced. 

The above table does not comprehend the entire ex- 
port. About 30,000 head of fatted cattle, are driven out 
of the State on foot. Mr. Seymour Renick states to 
the Board of Agriculture, that about 7,000 head of beef 


ty. The total value of cattle,on hoof and in barrels, 
with tallow, &c., exported from this State, falls but lit- 
tle short of a million and a half of dollars. 

4. Exrorr or Woot. 

The statistics produced by the Tax Officers of 1846, 
presented a very remarkable fact in regard to Wool 
Growing in Ohio. ‘This fact is, that from 184) to 1846, 
the number of Sheep had nearly doubled! Strange as 
this is, itis nevertheless true. The cause of this is, 
beyond all doubt, the increase, in that time, of American 
Woolen Manufacturers, and consequently the creation 
of a steady, equable market, at fair prices, for American 
Wool. Ohio is the third State in the Union for Sheep. 


We give here the number in some of the counties; 
Counties 


cattle were fatted in the fall of 1846, in Pickaway Coun- | 





show, at least, one important truth, that no State in the 
American Union, will at all compare with Ohio, in the 
production and export of strictly Agricultural produce. 
Such is the fertility of the soil of Ohio, and the mild- 
ness of the climate, that it is difficult to set bounds to 
| its feeding capacity. It is this capacity which has, in 
| forty years, built up the city of Cincinnati, and the large 
| flourishing towns of Dayton, Columbus, Cleveland, Chil- 
licothe, Zanesville Portsmouth, Steubenville, and various 
| others: and which has created the foundations of vast 


| 


public credit—and which is continually attracting the 


abroad.—Cin. Chronicle. 





Produce of one Acre. 

GarpeN cULTURE.—Few persons in this country have 
an adequate conception of the amount of produce that 
can be obtained from an acre of land with thorough cul- 
tivation. 


in the Albany Cultivator of last year, gives the amount of 


wealth—of great public improvement—of unsullied | 


| labors of the husbandman—the ingenuity of the artizan— | 
| the capital and the emigrant of every people, at home and | 


The following statement, by C. N. Berment, | 


Sheep produce, and the price obtained for the same in market, | 











| information on the subject, it will be cheerfully given on 


| addressing me by letter. 


Tuomas Reep. 
Dalton, Wayne Co., O., 1847. 


illic 
Killing Sheep with Corn. 

Mr. Barenam:—Something has been said in the Cul- 
tivator about feeding sheep too much corn. I saw a 
flock of some two hundred sheep in county a few 
weeks ago, in which the work of death would be accom- 
plished sooner, in my opinion, by feeding them a gill 
than a pint of corn a day. Would’nt it be *cute in the 
owner of that flock, also, to write on to you to learn the 
cure for the scours? Poor, quiet, unresisting sheep, 
| thou hast large demands upon thee, though thine al- 
| lowance is oftena short one. It is expected of thee that 
| thou wilt toil in summer without water, and with very 
little food—for ‘tis said, “sheep do best on short pas- 
ture”—and in winter there is another proverb against 
| thee: “too much grain will cause sheep to shed their 


| wool.”’ 


| I wish all young wool growers would carefully con- 
sult an article on the 2lst page Vol. III. of Ohio Culti- 





} 





Ps, ea) from one acre of land near that city—He says: “The soil | adie by = Aig Ae ite Macey rs 
Cele iRBe cs co cccssnteaue rere .96,978 is tenacious clay, and has been cultivated as a garden for | gym¢ many times the cost of the Cultivator, if they will 
a ee ae many years, but never considered remarkable for its fer- |) .0¢ it. } a 
Licking....<... s bateawnen ded soee 85,792 tility. ; ; $$$ x» 
MG ishde ldo 65 vat au nakh secoewewedes OR SO6 | It -— 2 ~paenenrs am pane Sees “ee fe Hints on Gardening, &c. 

IN fitni ca ottineitinall: Seah 68,128 | year, which will account for the great amount received | E ; 
Guernsey... ...+.00. ee EeOE Tage» 66,678 | for the articles, viz. in round numbers: | Remarks on Garden Vegetables—Continued from our last. 

These are enough to show how extensively Sheep | 100 bushels potatoes, sold at 4s. $50 00 | We make the following extracts from Landreth’s Ru- 
are raised in this State. aa = corn in the ear = : on ral Register for 1847 : 

We cannot obtain the precise amount of Wool ex-| _ _ ~ . Wits seeeteee. 4 te : 
ported from Ohio; but +o Rapente of the Public Works! 12 do carrots 3s. 4 87 ronal ane — Pad © natee <t Aeiale 
will show the great rapidity with which it has increased | 3 do parsnips 4s. 40) | hence the name Guinea Squash, by which it is designated 

g piaity mes ased. 7 ao. tani 35. 2 62 in the southern States. Of late years it has become of 
1842—by Public Works............237 460 80) cabbages, 3c. 24 00 | very general use, and large numbers of them are grown 
1s43 a 5 . " 464.937 Heree radish, sold for 42 00 | for the Philadelphia market; they are used in stews and 
1944 « s 4 at eqAtne 1.959446 Fruit, . rt 1) 00 | soups, and cut in thin slices and fried. In the latter 
1845 « ss _ Rielle see. 1,270 600 | Pigs fed on refuse of garden 26 OJ | mode they closely resemble oysters similarly cooked. 
1846 « ke * tie ane ~ 981 085 | To have them early, it is requisite to sow them in a 

It must be observed, that the amount aimind for] $207 49 | hot-bed early in the spring, transplanting them into an- 


1845—1846 is, by no means, the whole ; for in that 


| 


No manure was applied except what was made by the | 


time, the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal in the counties | pigs but the great produce is ascribed to the use of oys- | 


of Trumbull and Columbiana has been opened, and car- | 
ried off large amounts of Wool, by way of Pittsburgh. | 
[t appears evident, hence, that in five years the ex-| 
ort of Woolhas increased eight fold! If the Woolen! 
Factories are able to sustain themselves, there is no ques- | 
tion that this will continue a permanent article of ex- 
ort. It brings, at present, about half a million of dol- 
ars into the State. 
5. Export oF Wuisky. 
Ohio being a Corn, as well as Wheat growing State, | 
Whisky isa very large item of export. It is manufactured | 
here exclusively from corn. The exports have been: 


Barrels. | 
tte ge eit 2h suse 2 cence s 83,968 | 
1843...... A aR Rpts | aoe 93,339 | 
aR Snikiptn dances tha 137,817 | 
Seas dake bs I Pe Ve : 153,981 
ER ae i ie 181,784 


The value of this article of export now amounts to| 
about one million two hundred thousand dollars. It is| 
difficult to say where all of it goes; but a great deal is 
sold on what is called the coast of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas &c. No small quantity of it reappears in the 
shape of Rum, French Brandy, Gin, Madeira Wine, &c. | 
There are many persons who prefer to drink Whisky 
mixed with a certain portion of Log-wood, sugar of 
lead, &c., which gives a variety of color and taste, and 
when seasoned with a foreign name, is, perhaps, more 
pp eg than when served up in the plain home-spun 
0 


Corn bh ws 
. Export oF Tosacco. 
Of this articie we cannot give the comparative tables 


for several years, from some confusion in the accounts; 


nor can we give the entire aggregate of them; butsome 
idea of the extent of this business may be formed from 


the following exports, at the outlets of the Public Works, 
in 1846; 


Pounds. 
From the port of Harmar 5,922,774 
Muskingum improvement, 
From the port of Cleveland...........1,817,991 


es “ of Portsmouth.......... 503,434 
ss “ of Toledo..............681,369 
Aggregate............ Sabigy's chase 8,845,559 


We believe the above, by no means, comprehends the 
whole export of Ohio Tobacco, the amount of which, 


| 


ter shell lime, at an expense of one dollar and fifty cents | 
a year for three years. “It was wonderful,” he says, | 
“to see how the ground would heave and swell after every 
rain.” 


| 
| 





Cure of Foot Rot in Sheep. 


Mr. RatrnHam:—Perhaps it may be an advantage to 
some of your readers to know how to get rid of that) 
troublesome disease of sheep, the foot rot. My flock | 
were badly infected with this disease, which they caught | 
from the sheep that I purchased of the Grove flock at} 
Medina. I tried various receipts or modes of cure, | 
amongst the rest, catching each sheep twice a week, ex- | 
amining all the feet and swabbing them with strong 
mixtures, but all in vain. 

| he disease is highly contagious from the ground on | 
which the infected sheep have run; hence it is absolutely | 
necessary, in order to effect a cure, that you have fresh 
pasture fields, free from the disease, such as spring pas- | 
tures, where the winter’s frosts have destroyed the infec- | 
tion, or fields from which crops have been harvested in | 
| summer—or any fields in which infected sheep have not | 
run. 

Then if the flock is large, divide it into flocks of 100| 
or less, for convenience of handling—put them into a) 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| looking particularly for the disease, which may be found, 
if existing, between the hoofs, on either or both sides, or 
| near the hecl, separating the hoof from the flesh. When} 
| discovered, take a sharp knife and cut off all the hoof 
that is separated, so as to lay the diseased part bare, then 
apply with a swab, the mixture named below. Apply it 
also, as a preventive, to the feet that do not show the dis- 
ease. Then turn the diseased sheep into a separate pen, 
{and those not diseased, into the clean pasture. In two| 
or three days examine the healthy sheep again, and if any | 

show the disease separate them from the rest, apply the | 

mixture again, and change them to another clean pasture, | 
| taking care not to let them ran where infected sheep | 
| have been. ‘The diseased flock should be examined, and | 
| the mixture applied, every 2 or 3 days, cutting away dis- | 
| eased hoof as before; and as fast as any appear cured turn) 
| them into clean pasture, but not with the sound flock | 

until several examinations have placed the question of 
| cure beyond a doubt. 


clean dry pen, and examine each foot of every sheep, | 


| 


other when they attain the height of four or five inches. 
In the second bed they may be planted in rows, at dis- 
tances of four inches, or may be put in small sized pots, 
one in each, and the pots plunged up to the rim in the 
mould. This latter plan is preferable, as the roots are 
not disturbed at the final transplanting. They should 
not be put out in the open ground before the close of 


| spring, because the plants are very tender, and should 
| they even escape frost, may become stunted from con- 


tinued cool weather. 

Those who have not the convenience of a hot-bed, may 
sow in pots or boxes in April, keeping them in a south 
window, or may place them in a frame without dung, 
covered by sash, carefully sheltering them from frost and 
cold winds. But the seed is difficult to start, and by no 
means sure to succeed by this method. 

When about to plant them in the open ground, choose 
a well cultivated spot, and if not rich, add plenty of 
thoroughly rotted stable manure; place the plants two 
to three feet apart each way. 

Lettuce —The use of Lettuce as a cooling and agreea- 
ble sallad, is well known ; it is also a useful ingredient 
in soups. It contains, like the other species of this genus, 
a quantity of opium juice, of a milky nature, from which 
of late years, medicine has been prepared, under the title 
of Lactucarium, and which can be administered with ef- 
fect in cases where opium is inadmissible 

The varieties are very numerous. Those herein enu- 
merated have been selected from the many which have 
come under our observation, and will be found to suit 
the various seasons of the year. Some varieties celebra- 
ted in Europe, are of little value here, soon shooting to 
seed under our hot sun. 

The Early Cabbage Lettuce is the earliest; it produ- 
ces a moderately sized and very firm head; it is known 
among the Philadelphia market gardeners as the “ butter 
sallad.”” 

The Royal Cabbage Lettuce is a very large variety, 
dark green, with firm head, and withstanding the sun 
better than the preceding variety, not rapidly shooting 
to seed. 

The India is a very fine kind, produces large hard 
heads, leaves wrinkled, stands the sun remarkably well. 

The Philadelphia Cabbage resembles the “ Royal,” 
and is in all respects a desirable variety. 

The Early Curled [Silesia] does not head; is used 
principally as “ cut salad.” 

Lettuce delights in a deep, rich soil, not too heavy or 
| humid. 


arriving at the city of Baltimore, is already great. The 
counties in which Tobacco is chiefly grown, are those! 
of Muskingum, Fairfield, at oshocton, Perry, 
Tuscarawas, Guernsey, Belmont, Morgan and Monroe. | ; 
In that part of the State, Tobacco forms a very extensive | in which the other ingredients are to be dissolved when 
branch of culture. The value of this article, exported, hot. : 

must be worth more than half a million of dollars. | I received this recipe from friend T. Noss, and as it 


Mixture for foot rot:—\ tb blue vitriol, 
4 Ib copperas, 
4 Ib alum, 
2 gallons strong tobacco water, 


| 

We must omit, at the present time, the important ex- | costs but little I prefer this remedy to all others that I 
ports of Cuegse, rn; Peart Asnes, Sareratvs,| have tried, or seen recommended, | have succeeded in 
Corn, Lumser, Broom Corn, Horses, Ecos and Frurr.| getting rid of the disease, in the foregoing manner, and 
These may be investigated at some future time. We feel confident that others may succeed as well, if they 
have exhibited enough of this species of statistics to| will take the pains. Should any persons desire farther 


For early spring use sow about the middle of 
| autumn, in some sheltered situation, as the plants, or a 
| portion of them, are to remain there during the winter, 
| lightly covered with straw or cedar brush to protect them 
| from extreme cold. Early Cabbage, and Brown Dutch, 
are better suited for planting at this season. 

Part of those which remain in the seed-bed during-the 
winter, should be transplanted as early in the spring as 
the ground admits of being worked. The remainder 
may be set out subsequently, which will ensure a more 
regular supply. To secure an uninterruptec succession, 
frequent sowings should be made during the early part 
' of summer thus: 


| 
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In the earlier sowings those thinned out may be trans- | sixteen years old, without taking pruning at all into con- 
planted, and will produce good heads; but when the| sideration. 


weather has become warm and dry they will not succeed | 


Had his orchard not received this excellent manage- 


Inquiries, &c. 
Wasninc Frurr Trees:—(W. M. Wayne co.) We 


. would advise you to wash your fruit trees planted last 
well: it is therefore better to sow over as mnch ground | ment, and the trees stood till fifty years old, he would | y : P 


as will produce the quantity required. For the earlier) probably have found that a moderate and judicious thin- 
sowings all will answer; for the latter ones, when the | ning would have afforded better fruit, than to have per- 
season is far advanced and the heat greater, the India and | mitted a dense mass of crooked and stunted branches. 
Royal Cabbage are better sorts. | His experiment, however, proves most conclusively the 

During the heat of summer the heads will be but poor, | superior importance of a fertile soil at the roots of the 


| fall, and all others, with the composition described in 
another column of this paper. 

Sowine BuckwHeat.—The same person inquires when 

is the best time to sow buckwheat for plowing in to en- 


unless the season be very cool and humid. Sown about) trees, to the attempt at a complete substitute by lopping | rich land for wheat. Will some one who has tried it 


the close of summer and early in autumn, they will do! the limbs; and these suggestions are merely made to di- 
well, as the weather will have become cool before they | rect attention to this point, whil+ the disgraceful mutila- 


reach maturity. 


When sown in autumn for spring head- | tion, so frequently practiced under the name of pruning, 


ing, it is advisable to take some of the earliest and latest. | cannot be too strongly discouraged. J.J.T. Macedon, 
Nasturtium.—The Nasturtium is a native of Peru.| 3mo 8, 1847.—Horticulturist. 


“ The flowers and young leaves are frequently eaten in| — 


salads; they have a warm taste, like the common Cress, | 
hence the name of Nasturtium. The flowers are also 
used as a garnish to dishes. The berries are gathered 

reen and pickled, in which state, they form an excel- 
Ent substitute for capers.” 

It should be planted on a warm border in April, having | 
soaked the seed in warm water for twelve hours. The| 
usual mode of planting, is in hills three feet apart each | 
way, four seeds in a hill; two strong plants are sufficient | 
to remain; when they commence running, place brush | 
around them to climb on. When the berries attain full | 
Seem but whilst yet tender, they are plucked with the | 
oot stalk attached, and preserved in vinegar. 


_ 
Okra.—The Okra is a native of the West Indies, | 


where it is much used in soups and stews; its use is rap- | 
idly increasing here There are two varieties, the large, | 
and the small podded or capsuled. 


| 
. . . . | 
The seeds are planted late in spring, either in rows or | 


hills, three feet apart; the plant thrives readily, and re- | — 


quires no further care than is requisite to keep it free | 
from weeds. 
Peppers.—The Pepper is indigenious to the East, and 
West Indies, South America, &c. There are many spe- 
cies and varieties; the Bell or Bull Nose; a variety of 
the same form, but more mild, called Sweet Pepper, and 
the Tomato shaped, are the kinds usually cultivated for 
ss The Lone Podded Cayenne, Lady Finger, or 
ird’s Bill, by all of which appellations it is known, is| 
ususually ground for table use. | 
They are cultivated in the mode directed for the Me- | 
longena, (which see.) } 
‘omato.—This plant is a native of South America, and | 
perhaps of the West Indies; thence introduced into this 
country. But a few years since it was scarcely known | 
as an esculent—now it is in very general use. 
There are six or seven varieties, between which there 
is not much real difference, the common red is equal to 
any. 
Cultivation same as directed for the Egg Plant. It is, | 
however, more free in growth, and will produce fruit | 
tolerably early, when sown on the open border. | 
On the approach of frost, pull up some of the plants, | 
(root and all,) which are well laden with fruit, and hang | 
them up ina dry, airy apartment. In this manner it| 
may be continued in perfection for some time longer! 
than the natural season. | 
Biandy’s Wash for Fruit Trees. 
We do not often republish articles that have once ap- | 
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To CorresronDENTS AND Reapers.—We have still 
quite a number of good communications on hand, which 
will receive attention before long. Our friends must ex- 
cuse us from writing many letters just now, for it is an 
extremely busy time with us. We shall have more leisure 
when planting time is over. 

The Weather for the past ten days has been highly fa- 
vorable for plowing and other spring work, though mod- 


| erately cool. ‘The spring is considered a backward one, 


but the prospects for fruit and vegetation generally we 
think are quite favorable. Around this city, peach, plum 
and cherry blossoms are beginning to open, and there is 
promise of a good show of all kinds, except in a few un- 
favorable localities, where the peach buds were mostly 
killed by the winter. 

Arries.—Notices of several new seedling apples, and 
remarks on orchards, &c.,in our next. Also, further 
information about the curculio or plum insect. 

An Address delivered before the Franklin Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, Clermont county, by C. Robb, 
has been received and read with pleasure. We will give 
some portion perhaps in our next. 


More Garpen Seeps.—We have just received an in- 


send us an answer for our next? 


Grafts and Grafting have been sufficiently discussed; 
besides, the season is now about over. 


Corn Dritts.—(T. B., Miami co.) Wedo not know 
of any good corn drill manufactured in this region; nor 
can we advise any mechanic to engage in the business 
until we see more evidence of a disposition on the part 
of farmers to buy such implements, than they have 
heretofore manifested. We have known several inven- 

| tors of good machines for this purpose who have tried in 
| vain to effect sales of rights or machir@s in this State. 


New Work on Fruit. 

We have received a copy ofa prospectus ofa new 
work, to be published in Boston, by C. M. Hovey, Editor 
of the Magazine of Horticulture, entitled— 

“The Fruits of America, by C. M. Hovey, containing 
richly colored engravings, accompanied with the wood 
and foliage of all the choicest fruits cultivated in the 
United States. From paintings from nature, made ex- 
pressly for this work, by W. Sharp, chromolithed and 
retouched under his direction. The Letter Press to con- 
tain a full description of the fruits, the habit of growth of 
the trees, color of the wood, and form of the leaves; the 
synonyms under which each variety is known, the origin, 
and period of introduction, and all other particulars of 
importance to the pomologist.”’ 

The increased attention which, within a few years, has 
been given to Pomotocy, and the desire to obtain the 
most correct information in regard to the choicest varie- 
ties of Frurr, seem to demand a work of the character 
now announced. The recent publication devoted to the 
subject, as well as the many valuable articles in the Hor- 
ticultural periodicals of the day, in reference to it—illus- 
trated as they have been with outline engravings of Fruits 
—have done much to spread a better knowledge of the 
many varieties which have been brought to notice—to fa- 
cilitate the detection of Synonyms—and to establish a 
more correct Nomenclature. 

But experience bas shown that, to arrive at safe and 
certain conclusions, a reliance cannot be placed upon out- 
line engravings, or descriptions of the fruit alone; and 
the great errors, which have been the cause of so much 

disappointment to the ardent Pomologist, might have, in 
most instances, been prevented, had cultivators made 
themselves acquainted with the habit of the trees,—the 
| color of the wood, or the form of the leaves. They are, 
|indeed, in some instances, more to be relied upon than 
| single specimens of the fruit alone; and an experienced 
| cultivator can at once detect, at any season of the year, 
a great portion of the well known varieties of fruit. 





peared in our columns, as most of our readers possess | voice of a new supply of Yankee Onion seed, Sugar | These characteristics have been considered, with many, 
the previous volumes of our paper. Bat several of our| Beet, Turnip, &c., from the “Genesee Seed Store,” Ro- | #8 of secondary importance; but since the rapid multipli- 


Horticultural friends having tried the wash for fruit trees, | 
recommended by our friend Plandy, in our paper of last | 
year, are so much pleased with its effects, that they re- | 
quest us to repeat the recipe, now that it is a very suit- | 
able time for applying the wash. We certainly believe | 
there is nothing so effectual in destroying insects and| 
moss on trees, and imparting health and vigor to the | 
trunks and branches, and we advise fruit growers gene- | 
rally to give it a trial. 


strong enough to just float an egg; 
One pint of soft soap; 
One quarter pound of nitre, (salt petre;) 
One handful of common salt. 


| we made a sli 


chester, N.Y. ‘J hey are sent by express, and will arrive 
in a very few days. 

We are out of Osage Orange seed, and Lucerne—the 
former can be had of Messrs. Dair & Co., the latter of 
Huxley & Co., Cincinnati. 


Tue New Post Orrice Law.—We are reminded that 
ght mistake in stating in our last that post 


masters whose yearly compensation does not exceed 


$200, have now a right tofrank letters. We should have 
Recire.—Take three gallons of ley from wood ashes, | said, those whose 


compensation for the year previous to 


| the first of June last did not exceed $2.0. 


We believe however that all post masters have a right 


R | to frank letters giving notice of mistakes or ommissions 
The nitre should be dissolved in warm water, then add | 


the salt and other ingredients, and stir till thoroughly in- | : . ant . 
corporated. Apply it to the trunks and large branches | and our subscribers, will bear this in mind, so as not to 
of the trees with a common painter's brush. { Note.—If | tax us with postage, for that which was perhaps the fault 
applied to very young branches, or the leaves, the wash | of some post office clerk. 
may prove injurious, owing to the strength of the ley-] 

- | Us» The new postage law does not allow us to send 


PRUNING Aprrce-Trees.—The ex perience of C. Sprine- | odd numbers of our paper as specimens to those who 
Ex, of Ohio, in cultivating apples without pruning the 


trees, (see last No.,) affords an interesting instance hee — subscribers; so we must depend wholly on our 
success; and I should have been pleased had he urged an- | subscribers to make the paper known to their neighbors. 


— a - a oes cause é the great mporetey of | We should rejoice to learn that Cave Johnson was allow- 
his fruit, besides the omission of pruning. e ground, | ed t = : : i 

it appears, was manured annually for several years; and | - 0 retire to the enjoyment of private life. We think 
the great fertility thus induced was kept up by using the | 2i8 health must suffer from the climate of Washington. 
orchard as ahog-yard. This treatment, applied to a na- : ar ieeting eaipiiie F 
turally fine soil, made it too rich for the Rhode-Island - ss Ml car telend J Beans River ma wisi tantiior ti 
Greening; and would, perhaps, have been a sufficient ex- | 8tTuctions on the eultivation of the Grape; as he pro- 
planation of his extraordinary success with trees only | posed last year’ 


in sending papers to their offices; and we hope that they, | 


| cation of new sorts, we believe they will be found quite 
jessential to aid in the detection of Synonyms, and the 
distinction of varieties. But while engravings, merely, 
|have their value, they do not convey to the Pomologist 

that general knowledge of fruits which he often wishes 

0 acquire, such as the color or relative beauty of the dif- 
| ferent varieties, some of the most choice being of very 
| inferior appearance, while others, less excellent, possess a 
, beauty which often renders them worthy a place in ev- 
jery good collection. 

The introduction of new Fruits is a subject full of ex- 
citing interest to every Pomologist, and the earliest infor- 
mation is eagerly sought in regard to the many varieties 
which are yearly introduced from abroad, or produced at 
|home. To the Horticultural works of the day the culti- 
_vator will refer for brief accounts of these; but it will be 
| the object of this work to give correct Drawings, and full 
| descriptions of the sELEcT FEW, especially those of Amer- 

ican origin, as soon as they have been proved to possess 
qualities which entitle them to general cultivation. 

To supply to the Frurr Curtivaror this desideratum 
will be the object of this work. It will contain richly 
Colored Illustrations of Fruits, accompanied with the 
| wood and leaves, from paintings made expressly for it, 
| under the direction of the author, and, with the text, an 
outline engraving of every variety, accompanied, when 
important, with sketches of the habit of the trees; leaving 
nothing which can, in any way, assist the amateur culti- 
vator, or nurseryman, in the identification of the numer- 
ous varieties, or furnish him with the fullest information 
in regard to their merits. 

The work will appear in Royal Octavo Numbers, (uni- 
form with Audubon’s Birds of America,) and will contain 
four plates each, with eight pages of letter-press, on the 
finest paper, and in beautiful type; the original Paintings 
executed by that distinguished artist, W. Suarp, chromo- 
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lithed and retouched under his eye. The text will give | 
all the Synonyms under which each variety is known, | 
its origin, when to be ascertained, its period of introduc- | 
tion, with an accurate description of the habit of the tree, | 
wood, leaves, flowers, and fruit, the period of ripening, | 


and all other particulars worthy of note. The whole,| again remind our readers, the ladies especially, 


with a few exceptions in the early numbers, from speci- 
men trees in the extensive collection of the author, where | 
their comparative merits, iu the same soil and locality, | 
can be correctly estimated. 


a blank No., so that each class of Fruit may be bound up) 
by itself, arranged alphabetically, according to the season , 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


On Sowing Flower Seeds. 
As this is the season for sowing flowers, we would | 








that they | 
| must expect small and delicate kinds of flower seeds to | 


ces are favorable, we may possibly have the pleasure of 


complying with the polite invitation which was appen- 
ded to her letter —Ep. 


On making Soap--Once more. 
rR. BareHam:—I have been induced, by the inquiry 


| of Rosella, to let her know how I make soap, if you 


In this climate where the hot sun so soon dries 


seeds, of course some kind of shade or covering must be 


of ripening, or in any other way, when the work is com- resorted to, or failure is certain. 


pleted, or together as issued, at the option of subscribers. 


Twelve numbers will complete a volume, which will be | fg 


furnished with a Title-page and Index. 
scribers will accompany each volume. 


A list of sub- 


If we observe the manner in which Nature provides 
rthe vegetation of fine seeds, we find that the seeds 


fail, unless they take more pains than usual in sowing) should think proper to insert it in your valuable paper. 
| them. 


The plates will not be numbered or paged, but left with | the earth to a greater depth than it will do to cover the | 


| Put limein the bottom of your leach; say one bushel for 
ten of ashes; (if you saturate your ashes with hot water 
two or three days before running off your lye, you will 
| obtain the strength much better;) run off your lye, and 
| have it clean, and strong enough to bear an egg the big- 
| ness of a dime above the surface; put it into your barrel 
| or tub cold, and for one barrel melt and turn in about 
| thirty pounds of clean grease or lard; stir it well togeth- 


are scattered upon the fine vegetable mould of the fields | er and stir frequently for three or four days, and you 


The first number will be issued on the first of April,| 0f woods, amongst half decomposed leaves or moss, and | will have “nice” white pleasant smelling soap, one gal- 


1847, and the succeeding numbers every alternate month. | where trees or fences afford shade, and shelter from | 


Number } will contain the following varieties of fruits: | 
—Beurre d’Aremberg Pear, Glout Morceau Pear, Van 
Mons Leon le Clere Pear, Baldwin Apple. 

Terms of Subscription —In Royal Octavo, richly co- 
lored, at $1 per number, payable on delivery. A limited | 
number of impressions in .[mperial Quarto, very highly | 
finished, $2 per number. 





IMPROVEMENT oF THE PeRsIMMON.—We observe in the | 
Bon Jardinier, that two intelligent French horticulturists, | 
Messrs. Recnier and Avptsert, have been raising seed- | 
lings of our native Persimmon, (Diospyrus viginiana,) | 
in the hope of producing finally an excellent edible frait. | 

Their efforts have already been attended with the most 
promising results. M. Aupisert has produced a seedling 
with large round fruit, double the size of the original spe- 


cies, the flavor of which, “recalls that of a mirabelle | 


plum.” 
M. Beynter’s best seedling, he has named Plaqueminier | 


Pierquin, Pierquin’s Persimmon, in honor of one of his! 
The fruit is as large as a hen’s egg, oval acumi- | 


friends. 


winds. 


The covering of earth must be very slight, and | 


lon of which will be worth more than two gallons of the 
| black rank soap made by boiling lye, bones, rinds, and 
scraps all together. 


| with the earth; third, if dry weather, keep the ground 


while air must not be excluded, constant moisture must 
be secured. F 

How then can we best imitate Nature in securing the 
growth of such seeds? We answer, first, let the soil be 
rich and fine, of a nature that will not bake so as to be- 
come hard when dry; second, cover the seeds lightly 


Cynruia. 
Portage County, Feb., 1847. 


Letter from “Mary,” of Lorain Co. 
North Rochester, March 27th, 1847. 


Mr. Barenam:—Has it come to this, that our ‘Ladies’ 
Department”? must be filled with “Hogs and Dogs, and 
other matters,’’ matters which eoncern the ‘“depart- 
ment” of the other sex much more than our own? Are 
you so minus correspondents of our kind, that you are 

| obliged to resort to such “crooked logs’’ for our edifica- 

? Pardon me, sir, 1 would not speak disrespectfully 

gle or small piece of thin board on the south side, or over of re a referred v4, re think oe — the 
: Fa qgemntys anenze altonethe 

the spot where the seeds are sown; or an inverted flower po lh The psa “touching ‘ee “ 2 Bes: : fr 

pot, with a small stone under the edge; a small box, or | the Cheese fly’? may be of benefit to the better halves of 

frame with milinet or thin cloth over the top, &c.; or some of your subscribers, although I think the remedy 


~ . , , is s » , -heece -* 
even a small handful of fine brush from the woods, laid | proposed is so generally known by our cheese makers 





moist by frequent watering; and, fourth, shade the deli- 
cate kinds from the sun, and shelter them from winds; 
this can be done in various ways, as by placing a shin- | tion 


nate, of a golden yellow color, and an agreeable flavor. over the seeds, and fastened from blowing away, will be | 


that it will hardly be tried as an experiment here. 


These gentlemen intend continuing their experiments | 


with successive generations of Persimmons, raised ba Some kinds of seeds, especially those of large size, as’ 


these new varieties, and there is every reason to believe 


that they will be rewarded at last by a variety which will | 


prove an admirable addition to the dessert.—Horticultu- 
rist. 


Proninc THE Peacu Tree.—This is the season in the | 


Northern States, for “shortening-in” the young wood of jng hot water. The Globe Amaranthus, also, requires | 
bearing peach trees, as recommended in our work on| 


Fruits, page 259. 


Weare glad to perceive that the merits of this mode of | 


pruning the peach, are beginning to be very generally 
appreciated among our cultivators. We consider it the 
most important point in peach culture, and cannot too 
often, or too strongly, impress its value upon our readers. 

Last summer, we were shown, by a market gardener, 


ted. There were eight trees in the row. Two of them 
had been regularly shortened-in, in the month of April, 
over the whole surface of the lust year’s growth, cutting | 
back just half the young wood. 
lowed to remain without any pruning. 


crop of very large and handsome fruit, which readily sold 


for two and a half dollars per bushel in New-York mar- | 
ket. The shortening-in had of course taken away half| 


the blossom buds at once, and given the whole vigor of | 
the tree to the remainder. | 


The other six trees were overloaded with fruit to such | 
a degree that many of the branches were broken with its | 
weight, which caused the gum to ooze out, and will pro- | 
bably lead to the premature decay of the trees. The fruit | 
being so very abundant was of course under medium 
size, and neither high flavored, nor handsome in appear- 
ance. It was sold for one dollar per bushel. Need we. 
add anything more to those who desire to raise the finest | 
or the most saleable fruit.— Horticulturist. 





A good Suggestion. 

Friexp Batenam:—I read with much interest the arti- 
cle over the signature of C * * * Fincastle, Brown Co., 
O., and 1 take the liberty to suggest to him and others 
who are qualified for writing, that they haye their articles | 
published in the county news papers, a large portion of | 
our farmers read but little else—If they could see now | 
and then a well written article on the necessity of more 
general information, and agricultural improvement with 
an allusion to the value +f agricultural papers, many 
might be enduced to read and subscribe for the Cultiva- 
tor. 

I want to say to our friend C—, and all other friends 
of the cause, do not forget to urge the necesity of intro- 
ducing this particular branch of improvement into our 
public schools, for it is in youth that the foundation for 
usefulness is laid. If children were taught the natural 
sciences and their application to agriculture and to me- 
chanics, also statistics in general, and by no means neglect 
to inculcate the nevessity of practical industry, there can 
be no doubt but there would be a much larger number of 
useful men. Respectfully, Samurt Myers. 

New Lisbon, Columbiana Co. O. 


} 
| 











he other six were al- | 


The two trees that had been shortened-in, bore a good 


of much benefit. 


the Balsamine, Morning Glory, Marigold, Sweet Pea, &c., 
will vegetate freely in any good common soil, without 
any particular care. The seeds of the Cypress vine will 
not often come up without being first scalded, with boil- 


scalding, but the water should not be quite boiling. 

In regard to our list of flower seeds, given on last 
page, we advise persons ordering assortments, to mention 
only such as they know they want, or do not want, and 
let us fill up the variety; as some of the new kinds may 


| be peculiarly difficult to vegetate, or may be ail gone. 
a row of fine, thrifty standard peach trees, 5 years plan- | 


Insects on Plants Inquiry. 

Mr. Batrenam.—I presume that your “little farm’? is 
ornamented with flowers, though it has no “mistress,”’ 
and perlaps your experience may aid me in finding a re- 
medy for an evil that exists in my garden. 

My China Astors and some other late flowers have 
been nearly destroyed for several seasons past, by a large 
family of black bugs; and I have not found any effectual 
method of destroying them. A lady from Cincinnati, 
observing the destruction of my flowers, said that the 
gardens in that city were infested with the same gentry. 
Now sir if you can at any time during spring or summer 


a mea hint how to get rid of these intruders I shall | 


much obliged to you 


; and if you should be so fortu- 
* * ” * * * 


nate as to—* 

Thus writes a lady who dates from “Willow Cottage 
Ross county.”” We wouldsay in reply; that we certain- 
ly cultivate flowers, with other things, on our little farm, 


but we have had no experience here as yet with the dif- 


ficulty she mentions; nor can we tell from her descrip- 
tion what kind of insects she alludes to. We presume 
however they are a kind of Aphis, of which there are 
very many species, and they are very troublesome. 


The remedy that we would recommend, is, to sprinkle | 


the plants thoroughly with a weak solution of ammonia 
smelling salts) in water, say half an ounce of ammonia 
toa quart of water. 
mit of it, take a basin of the liquid in one hand, and 
with the other, bend the tops and branches so as to dip 
them into it. Soap suds will answer the same purpose, 
but is not so cleanly. The remedy should be applied as 
soon as the insects make their appearance; as they in- 
crease very rapidly. 

If we are mistaken in the kind of insects; or if there 
is any better remedy known we hope some friend will 


If the plants are of a nature to ad- | 


The error of which our friend speaks, concerning the 
| farmers of Athens county spending so little time in social 
intercourse, does not prevail among us here in Lorain. 
| True, they do not often accompany their wives for the 
| purpose of making an afternoon’s visit, yet it isa thing 
| not uncommon to see a half dozen or less of farmers and 
| farmers’ sons grouped together at the fence corners, or 
seated upon some corn crib or hen house, discussing the 
best modes of farming, with all due zval and energy; and 
we doubt not that if the hours thus spent were num- 
| bered, we should find that our farmers spend many days 
|in each year in what may truly be called “social inter- 
course.”” How far this is rendered profitable, we leave 
| for themselves to decide. Of one thing we are certain, 
that their “‘improvements’’ do not lessen our cares. How- 
| ever, we are willing to bear our share of the burdens in 
| assisting our husbands and brothers in climbing the hill 
of agricultural science; and we should hope, too, to 
| share some of its benefits by receiving such instruction 
in regard to our immediate duties as shall encourage and 
sustain usin the arduous work. Upon no subject do 
we, as the wives and daughters of farmers, need more 
information than in regard to the right instruction and 
| proper management of children. We know that much 
is said and written upon this subject, but living as we 
do, in retired country places, we cannot have the benefit 
of public lectures. Of course our time is so occupied 
that the reading of extensive works is out of the ques- 
tion, and the fashionable periodicals are mostly filled 
with dissertations on fashionable education; this is of no 
| interest to us, and we turn to our family newspapers for 
assistance and advice in regard to this most important 
duty. But here we find one class of papers filled with 
| war and politics, while in another much is said of the 
cultivation of plants, fruits, and flowers,—of the best 
mode of cultivating lands, and destroying the corrupt’ 
growth of weeds, and all else that tends to a hindrance 
ofa proper growth of vegetation; but not a wore upon 
the cultivation of those little domestic plants that cluster 
around our firesides—these “human flowers’? which 
‘bud and blossom in our households, and which require 
to be tended by the maternal hand, and watched and 
nurtured withso much care. Now I ask, Mr. Editor, is 
| it unreasonable that we should call your attention to 
this matter. In our mind, at least, this work is second 
in importance to no other. Nothing, save the hope of 
awakening the attention of those of more talent and ex- 
perience could have induced one as inexperienced as my- 
self to have presented the remarks upon the Education 
of Farmers’ Daughters, which appeared in a former 
| number, and the same hope now prompts me to offer 
| these. _ ill not some experienced matron, who has been 
| successful in the training of a large family, and in de- 
| stroying those noxious weeds which naturally grow in 
| the human heart, and choke and hinder the growth of 
better feelings and affections, give us her plan and mode 
| of treatment? Nor would we ask one, only, but all. 
| We need “line upon line, and presept upon precept,” 
| and, as all wisdom is the gift of our Heavenly Father, 
| we feel that all who have should give as they have re- 


advise us; for we feel particularly anxious to oblige the | ceived it, not grudgingly, but for the blessing of others. 
kind lady of Willow Cottage—and when the circumstan- | If, however, there should not be found any who are wil- 
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ling to give us young mothers the benefit of their expe- 
rience in regard to this subject, we ask the Editor to 
publish occasionally in the Ladies’ department of the 
Cultivator a selected article which shall assist us in our 
dilemma. 

We have been highly gratified in the reading of some 
valuable receipts upon soap making, &c., written for the 
benefit of Rosella and the sisterhood, and hope that all 
good housewives may feel the importance of placing 
their light where it may shine for the benefit of others. 
A friend of ours (some months since) sent a valuable re- 
ceipt upon bread making, accompanied by a polite invi- 
tation tothe Editor to call and test its merits, which 
receipt has never appeared in the columns of the Culti- 
vator. For this we are sorry, for we have proved its 
quality, and must say that it is superior to any thing of 
the kind we have seen, Miss Beecher’s potato bread not 
excepted. More anon. | 

Mary. 


Remarks.—We are disposed to allow our female 
friends the largest liberty in the range of subjects for | 
their department of our paper, and therefore will insert 
one or two well written articles “on the management of 
children,’ 


; 


if they should be furnished, although the sub- | 
ject may seem rather foreign to the main objects of our 
journal. Some may think, too, that we are not well 
qualified to judge of the merits of articles on this subject; 
but although we may lack personal experience, our op- 
portunities for observation have been somewhat exten- | 
sive; besides, some of our childhood recollections are | 


self at home. You can have, along in the spring “like,”’ 
bacon and eggs, and other fixins to eat; an old horse and 
buggy to ride round town in; a rifle to shoot squirrels 
with; anda room to make a speech in. I would say 


|something about music, and its et ceteras, only you 


might think | am fishing for a place in the “saloon.” 
A TRAVELLER. 


Culture of the Sweet Potato. 
Mr. BateHam:—I don’t feel qualified to give instruc- 


tion on this subject, but will simply relate my experi- | 


ence. * * * * When I first moved to southern Ohio, 


the sweet potato growers all said, as most of them do | 


now, plant on thin sandy land, lest your potatoes all run 
to vines. I supposed, as a matter of course, that what 
every body said must be true, and did not dream of test- 


|ing the matter of experiment, nor cherish the vain hope 


of improving upon the old established practice that had 


|been handed down for many generations in the sweet 
potato States. So I followed the old land marks—thin 


sandy soil, or the nearest like it—hills 3 feet apart each 
way, and 3 plants ina hill. Inthis way I continued for 
several years, raising about as good crops as my neigh- 
bors, say from 50 to 10) bushels per acre, and one half of 
these too small for the table. 

At length, when traveling on the Big Kanawha, I put 
up at old Mr. Clark’s, who was digging sweet potatoes, 
ona hill side, the soil a stiff greasy red clay, with no ap- 
pearance of sand. Il observed the potatoes were unusu- 
ally large, and a great yield. “What,” said I, “grow 


| sweetpotatoes on red clay?’’ “Yes, there is no soil equal 


to it,’ said my host. There I got one “new wrinkle.” 
The next was through the pages of the Western Far- 


|fond of gooseberries, but who does not know how to 
| raise them. 

I plant my gooseberry trees ina long border on the 
north side of a paling fence. Before planting them, I 
trench the border two feet deep, as I know that the roots 

|of the gooseberry love plenty of moisture all summer, 
which they can never get in the soil, unless it is made 
| deeper than common, by trenching it well. For manure, 
| I give ita heavy dressing of common stable manure, when 
| the trenching is going forward. 

I then put out my gooseberry plants early in the 
spring, or early in the fall, as may be most convenient to 
me. [have not found that the season makes much diff- 
erence. I plant them about four feet apart every way, 
| and always keep them trimmed to clean single stems like 
| small trees. 
| There are hundreds of sorts of prize goose berries raised 

in Lancashire, but they are not all suited to this climate. 
| [have tried a great many and have settled down upon 
| two which, taking all in all, 1 think not surpassed by any 
|others for this climate. These are the Crown Bob, a 
|grand old red gooseberry of excellent size, always bears 
| good crops and possesses a high flavor; and the White 
| Smith, quite as good among the whites, as Crown Bob is 
among the reds. There are no doubt many others, very 
| good ones, in the catalogues, but there are none better, 
| and as there is not much variety in gooseberry flavor, I 
|am quite content with these two prime sorts, that will 
satisfy any body however fastidious. 

I prune my gooseberries among the very first bits of 
garden work done in the opening of spring. I usually 
cut out about one third of the wood made the previous 
| summer. As soon after that as the ground is in working 





vial : ren . | mer and Garde ee Laael . | order, I give the border where they grow the dressing for 
very distinct, having had lasting impressions made on our | M€T anc Gardener, in a communication of Mr. Daugh- | ook ye g 


‘ nce | 
mind as well as body in those days. 
The communication on bread making has accidentally 
got buried under a heap of lumber on our shelf; if we | 
can find it some rainy day, it will appear in our next; if | 
not, perhaps the writer will pardon us and send again, if | 
she is as forgiving as most of her sex.— Ep. | 
To Bom Sar Meat Tenper.—Put the meat over a | 
fire in cold water, and never suffer it to boil faster than a | 
gentle simmer, or it will be hard and tough. When done 
beef will separate easily from the bones—ham and tongue 
from the skin. A large shovelfull of wood ashes may be 
putinto the waterin which ham or smoked tongue is to | 
be boiled, and some hay at the bottom of the pot. Allow | 
a quarter of an hour for every pound of ham. For corn- 
ed ribs of plate piece of beef, when well boiled, take the | 
bones out carefully, and put it into good shape by wrap- | 
ping about it neatly all the fat and loose arranging pieces; 
then put it between two pieces of thick planks, kept for 
the purpose, and press it until perfectly cold, with a 
weight, say fifty-six. It makes large smooth slices, when 
cui, and at breakfast or lunch it is positively delicious.— | 
Agriculturist. 





Letter from “A Traveller.” 
Arnens Counry—“Last Gasp,” &c. &c. 
Western Reserve, March 23, 1847. 

Sir:—An Ex-Traveller feels, with yourself, highly 
gratified that R., of Athens county, has found time to 
furnish materiel for your “mill.” With a little more | 
such timber, you could soon have lumber fora house on 
your “little farm,’? and—then, &c. I was at first a lit- 
tle fearful, from the emphasis laid on a certain produc- 
tion of his county, that R. thought a “Traveller”? had 
refereuce to smart-weed, merely calling it “last gasp’’ for 
effect. Notso. I gave the popular name, if not the ge- 
neric title, and [am sure it isno misnomer. I saw “lots | 
of it” in the close vicinity of large supplies of limestone. 
You have doubtless “hearn tell,’’ if you have ever been | 
in New York, of the effect of the Barbary bush on wheat 
growing near it; could you suppose a similar effect from 
this limestone on the soil and its productions within a 
few rods distance? I would also inquire whether such 
large accumulations of barn manure as R. speaks of, 
would have a similar effect, if suffered to remain for sev- 
eral years in piles near the barn, and in the vicinity of 
tilled fields. } 

No!—All insiniations against Athens county would 
fail, where such testimony is before us, that the “better 
haif is the larger.’ Surely as much could not be said of 
the lands among the frog parks and ague fields along the 
Ohio canal, on a part of R.’s travel, and the slimy arm of 
canal that reaches into Athens county. But I suppose 
that in regard to the ague tax, as well as the dog tax, it 
is not good politics to say any thing before “lection day.” 

You may, however, tell some of the growers of fine 
wool in theeastern part of this State that there are pro- 
bably many who would spere each a twenty dollar bill 
fot Saxony sheep, if they could secure the purchase 
against dogs. 

Many thank you for your extract from J. J. Thomas’ 
Fruit Culturist. I believe every body ought to own that 
work, or one as good. I wish he would say so, if it isa 
good plan to graft the plum on the peach stock. 

As I don’t expect to make any clever improvements 


ters, of Clermont Co. O., who, like myself, had been 
planting from 3 to 5 pieces ina hill. He says, in a wet 
season | had abundance of vines, but few potatoes, and 
those mostly small; in adry season, few vines and no 
potatoes at all. At length some person advised him to 
try one piece ina hill; he did so, with complete suc- 
cess. 

I now began to think that I could venture to try an 
experiment for myself. Ihave tried poor land and rich 
land, clay soil, sandy soil, and loam, large hills and small 
hills, one piece and three pieces iu a hill, wide rows and 
narrow rows, with manure and no manure, late plant- 
ing and early-—and the conclusions I have come to are, 
that let the nature of the soil be what it may, it should 
be made very rich. An old stack-yard, or cattle-pen, is 
the best place | have found. The ground should be 
plowed deep in the fall. 

Sprout the potatoes ina hot bed early in April, and 
when the plants are 2 or 3 inches above ground, and 


| danger from frosts is over, it is time to transplant them. 


I prefer cutting off the sprouts, so as to have a small 


| piece of the potato to each sprout, (but this is not essen- 


tial.) 
With a plow throw your ground into ridges 44 or 5 


'feet asunder, and cross them at the same distance: 
| Raise large hills, say 3 feet wide at base, and 18 inches 


high, and plant one piece or sprout on the top of each 
hill; water occasionally, if dry weather, until the vines 


|begin to run. Plow and hoe frequently, until the vines 


cover the ground. Ateach time hoeing after the first, 
draw the earth up under the vines, raising them with the 
hand or hoe. 

In this way, last year (excepting that I made no hot 
bed,) I raised from a peck and a half of seed, and the 
eleventh part of an acre of land, over 80 bushels of large 
tukers, besides feeding a large family more than two 
months. The best part of the ground gave 8 bushels 
from one square rod, or at the rate of 1280 bushels per 
acre. Many of the hills yielded over 4 bushel each. 

The year before last I broke up a piece of clover ley in 
winter, and put a bushel of manure in each hill, incor- 
porating it well with the soil. Planted one piece ina 
hill, after being sprouted. The best hills gave 3 pecks of 
tukers each. 

The sequel of the whole matter is, our summers are 
too short and cool for the perfect growth of the sweet 
potato; hence it is necessary to hasten their growth by 
every stimulus in our power. * * * * 

Respectfully, &c., 
H. N. Gitrer. 

Quaker Bottom, Lawrence Co. O. 


From the Horticulturist. 
Ilow to raise the best Gooseberries. 

Sin—I hear almost every body complain of the diffi- 
culty of raising fine gooseberries. The bushes, to be 
sure, grow easily enough. It is not difficult to get from 
the nurseries the prime English sorts—sorts with large 
and high flavored fruit, really worth growing. But there 
seems to be something wrong in our warm and dry cli- 
mate, that is utter ruin to the fruit. A sort of scurf or 
mildew settles on the berries as soon as they are about a 
quarter grown, and destroys the whole crop. Once at- 
tacked by this pest, the berries are past cure, and quite 
worthless. 

Now I have been very lucky in my gooseberry grow- 
ing, and it has struck me that a few words about my way 


the season, after this fashion. | first provide myself 
with a couple of barrels of soot, as this is my favorite 
| manure for this shrub. It is easily enough collected du- 
| ring the winter, with the help of a chimney-sweeper in 
|my neighborhood, and I suppose every housekeeper 
|might save enough for the gooseberries in his own gar- 
| den, if he is not so large a gooseberry grower as inyself, 
|out of the sweepings of the chimneys and stove pipes 
| about his own premises. 
| The gooseberry border is first nicely dug over. I then 
scatter a light dressing of the soot over the whole sur- 
face, and under the bushes, at the rate of a quart to each 
goosebarry bush. This gives them plenty of stimulus 
| for the season’s growth, for soot is a very powerful ma- 
nure, and no plant likes richer soil than the gooseberry. 
| Next comes my remedy against the mildew. This is 
/neither more nor less than salt hay, (i.e. hay from the 
/salt marshes.)* As soon as I have made the top dressing 
| of soot, I cover the whole surfuce of my gooseberry bor- 
|der with salt hay to the depth of three inches. This 
| keeps the soil always moist and cool, not merely by cov- 
ering the ground with the hay so that it shall not be made 
| dry by the sun, but because the salt in the hay always at- 
tracts moisture from the air, and gives it out to the bushes. 
This prevents the sudden changes from hot to dry, which 
always almost immediately cause mildew. I have tried 
it now six years and have never had a blighted berry 
| from the first, though in the same soil, and with these 
very sorts, [had bother enough with this troublesome 
| thing before. 
| My crops are regular and large. I send you a rough 
sketch of about the usual size of my two favorite sorts, 
| grown after my fashion. They may not equal the prize 
|sorts of the Lancashire weavers, who put a saucer of 
| water under their show berrics to inake great dropsical 
| monsters of them, but I will answer for it, they are high- 
(er flavored. 


Yours with much respect, 
A JERsEYMAN. 





* [We snppose in districts of country where salt hay is not pro- 
| duced, a substitute might be found in any coarse common hay soak- 
| ed in brine.—Ep. Hort.) 








Some facts about the Curculio. 

The curculio having last year destroyed our (Bissell and 
| Hooker’s) plums, cherries and nectarines, | determined 
| this season to save at least a portion, and succeeded so 
well that our plum trees were overloaded and needed to 
be relieved of part of their burden; upon most of our 
cherry trees the fruit was good, though we lost all our 
nectarines except two. For this latter fruit, these insects 
| have a great partiality, and I found them on trees long 
jafter they had disappeared from all others. I never 
found more than two and seldom more than one egg in 
any other fruit than a nectarine; in a single one of those 
[ have sometimes observed a dozen, and have seen three 

curculios laying eggs at one time in a single specimen. 
By making each day last spring a careful examination, 
I ascertained that the curculios commenced their depre- 
dations upon plums first, and on the first day of their ap- 
pearance, (May 2),) I killed twenty. For the space of 
nearly a month from that time, the trees were thorough- 
ly shaken almost every day, and occasionally until the 
15th of June, though in the latter part of the time very 
few were caught. During the first month, the number 
killed from 50 trees sometimes amounted to 6 }) each day; 
in July hardly a dozen. The manner of taking them 
| was e ectual, though somewhat laborious: a large white 








about my premises, just call at any time and make your- | of doiug the thing might help some unfortunate being, | cloth was spread under the tree, reaching as far as the fo- 
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liage extended: the body and the larger branches were 
then repeatedly jarred with a pole about ten feet long, 
the end of which was covered with thick cloth, and an 
old india rubber shoe to prevent injury to the bark, and 
the insects as they fell were killed with the fingers. Sha- 
king the tree or the branches violently with the hand, 
stopped the operations of the curculio for a short lime, 
but they would not quit their hold; to make them do 
that, required the sudden jar, such as was given by the 
ole. 
: Some trees I syringed with strong tobacco water and 
whale-oil soap suds several times, wetting every part, 


‘a surface of from eight inches in length to a foot, upon 
| the limbs or twigs, and the result was, as might have been 
anticipated, (and was also the case with the young or- 
| chard,) an entire non-production of fruit, or none except 
|of small inferior quality. I recommended breaking up 
ithe soil around the roots of the young trees, to a good 
depth and considerable extent, late in the fall of the year; 
and, in the spring following, the application of two 
pails full, by measure, of the liquid drainage of the ces- 
| pool, or “sinkspout,’’ added to one-half bushel of good 
| new loam, to which composition I added three pints of 


|common salt, intimately mixing the whole together. 


even of the leaves, with these compounds, so that the | This was then spread around the roots of each tree, care 
odor thereof was perceptible at a distance of twenty feet, being taken not to let any of this composition lay upon 
without producing any effect, for the curculio seemed to | the bare roots or bark of the tree, but spreading it equal- 
be as numerous on these trees after washing as before. | ly around the tree in a circle of abou two feet diameter. 


] have seen one lay an egg ina plum, the skin of which 
was so coated with these washes as to be exceedingly 
nauseous to the taste. I am satisfied that a war of exter- 
mination, not of prevention, will be our only hope. 
These sickening smells incommode only ourselves. I 
thought that the tobacco water or soap suds might per- 
haps kill the eggs already laid, or prevent the young 
worm from eating into the fruit; but I could see no such 
result, and found that the worm would live after —_— 
been immersed in tobacco water so strong as to be as dar 
as port wine. 

About two days after the egg is laid, the skin above it 
becomes brown, and the egg may be easily extracted 
with the finger nail or the point of a knife. I opperated 
in that manner upon the plum on one branch of a tree, 
and saved all of them without apparent injury to any. 

Fruit ordinarily falls about a fortnight after it is stung, 
and the grub soon afterwards makes his way into the 
ground, but if the egg is laid after the stone has become 
hard, the fruit does not often drop, and the tenant retains 
possession, causing the decay of the side where he is at 


I also recommended the removal of all the knots or warts 
| from the tree, with a sharp knife, paring the excrescen- 
"ees smoothly down to the natural dimensions of the limb. 
| This pruning operation is to be performed in the spring, 
\as early after the first flow of the sap as practicable. 
|The application of the salt, &c., may be made either in 
| the spring (in March) or the fall, as convenient; but the 
| best time is in March, or at farthest not later than the 
| middle of April. ; 
| The result of the first application, as an experiment, 
| was about a middling crop of plums the ensuing season, 
jand no appearance of the knot or wart, or premature 
| dropping of the fruit.* The same mode of culture was 
| again applied the season ensuing, with a much better re- 
|sult, the trees not only growing very rapidly (thus 
| proving the fertilizing qualities of the salt, &e.,) but 
| yielding a grood crop of fruit, of an increased size, and 

fine flavor. 
| The above method of culture I have applied to my 
/own plum trees, and to other Plum Nurseries of which 

I have had the care, and with the most satisfactory result. 





work. In all cases the fallen fruit should be destroyed as | | am favorably impressed with this method of p!um cul- 
soon as possible. When Morello cherries are stung after | ture, and the salt alone may be used in small quantities, 
the stone has hardened, the skin and pulp on that side dry | in the winter season, at several applications, without the 
and crush the worm. I examined a great number, and | liquid drainage of the sink, if the trees stand in good soil, 


found that not one had escaped. Thisis not the case 
with other cherries, as abundant experience while eating 


them has proved. Generally these insects appear to | 


know when the stones become hard, and the fruit unfit 
receptacles for their eggs; they then desert such trees and 


seek others, attacking the peach last. The young peach | 


having a peculiarly woolly covering, the curculio often 
lays her eggs in the stem, and the grub finds its way 
through that into the fruit. 

The beetle when it falls upon the sheet beneath the tree 
rarely attempts to fly, preferring to use the legs rather 
than the wings, yet it navigates in search of fruit, and 
often makes its appearance upon fruit trees distant from 
others, and stings all the fruit the first year any is pro- 


duced. An observing horticulturist, near this city, who 


is indefatigable in his war upon all insects, and whose 
fruit yard is nearly a mile distant from any other, informs 
me that he finds the curculio more numerous in his 
grounds, and especially upon the westerly trees, immedi- 
ately after a west wind. Across the river opposite to 
him, and extending west for many miles, isa road well 
settled, abounding with fruit, and especially with plum 
trees. From that source must come these insects, assis- 
ted in the flight by the prevailing winds. That they do 
not fly very high above the ground is proved by building 
tight board fences ten or fifteen feet high around single 
trees or fruit yards; those trees within will not be visited, 
while those without will sometimes be entirely stripped. 
I have herd this summer of several persons who had tried 
this plan with entire success; yet there is no doubt that 
the cheapest and most effectual way is to shake them off, 
a troublesome operation but one that pays well in the 
end.— Horticulturist. 


Salt as applied to the Plum Tree. 


I HAVE received, recently, several communications and 
letters of inquiry, &c., relating to the application of salt 


to the plum tree, as a preventive to the disease, by ma- | 


ny known or called the “Black Wart,’’ or “Black Knot.’ 
As a knowledge of all that relates to the culture of 
this delicious frait, deserves a prominent place in the hor- 
ticultural works, | must ask permission to give, through 
the columns of your widely extended journal, a few of 


the practical results of the application of salt in the cul- | 


ture of the plum tree, as tested by myself, in situations 
favorable to its experimental application. 

Some eight years since, 1 was requested to examine a 
small orchard of plum trees, of the different choice kinds, 
which was located near the grounds of a former or old 
plam orchard. The stumps of some of the old trees 
were still remaining to be seen. After carefully examin- 
ing the young trees, which were from three to five years 


| with very good results. And the fortunate possessor of 
|a garden of choice plum trees, by following the above 
suggestions, need not fear the ‘‘BLACK KNOT OR WART.”” 
L. Wyman, Jr. 
West Cambridge, Mass., March, 1847. 
{ Horticulturist. 


* The knots or warts, if smoothly cut off after the spring sap has 
l}commenced flowing will readily heal, and by the next season pre 
| sent a healthy appearance. 


The Farmer’s Weather-ometer.=--No. 4. 





| Comprising General Indications and Local Predictions re- 
specting the Changes of Weather, gathered during Tra- 
vels in America and Europe. 
BY A RURALIST. 


When swallows fly low, brushing the surface of the 
water oe ey | with their wings, it denotes bad weath- 
|er; when they fly high, good weather. When flies sting, 
and are more troublesome than usual, the weather is 
‘about changing for the worse. When gnats collect 
| themselves before the setting of the sun, and form a sort 
|of vortex, in the shape of a column, it announces fine 
|weather. If they play up and down in the open air near 
| sunset, they presage heat; if in the shade, mild and warm 
|showers; but if thay join in stinging those who pass by 





| them, cold weather and much rain may be expected. 
When sea-fow! and other aquatic birds retire to the 
'sea shore, or washes, it indicates a change of weather 
) and a sudden storm. 
| A foreign author says: “If cranes fly exceedingly 
| high, in silence, ranged in order, it denotes approaching 
| fine weather; but if they fly in disorder, or immediately 
| return with cries, it announces wind. ‘The appearance 
| of cranes and other birds of passage early in autumn, an- 
| ounces a severe winter, for it isa sign that it has alrea- 
| dy commenced in the northern countries.” 
| When larks rise very high, and continue to soar fora 
| long time—when kites fly aloft—fair weather is denoted 
| thereby. 
When porpoises sport and frequently leap when the 
}sea is calm and tranquil, the wind will blow from the 
quarter from which they proceed. 

When frogs croak more than usual—toads issue from 
their holes in the evening in great numbers—earth 
| worms come forth form the ground—ants remove their 
‘eggs from their small hills—moles throw up the earth 
more than usual—asses unusually shake their ears and 
bray frequently—hogs fight and carry straws and sticks 
in their mouths—bats send forth cries and fly into the 
 house—dogs roll on the ground and scratch up the earth 
with their fore feet—cows and oxen look towards the 


old, I found upon several, some six or eight large knots | heavens and turn up their nostrils as if catching some 
or warts on each tree, and quite a number of smaller | smell—oxen lick their fore feet, and oxen and dogs lie on 
ones just beginning to burst the bark, or develop them- | their right sides—and rats and mice are more restless 
selves, especially upon the young trees. I carefully ex- | than usual —rain is near at hand. 

amined the soil, which I found to be new or fresh, (nota; When animals crowd together, rain is approaching 
worn out soil,) and of good loamy quality. I also ascer- | rapidly. 

tained that the trees which grew in the old orchard were | hen the ass hangs down his ears forward, walks 
ull of them more or less affected with the knot or wart, | slower than usual, and rubs himself against walls, bad 
some of which extended, in unsightly excrescences, over | weather is approaching. 


When goats and sheep are more obstinate, and more 
desirous to crop their pastures, quitting them with reluc- 
tance, and when birds return slowly to their nests, rain 
may be expected soon. 

An accurate observer of nature says: ‘ Before a change 
of weather, on going to my sheep-fold, I have noticed 
these otherwise still and patient creatures, running about 
in different directions, jumping from the ground, and in 
their gambols apparently Rehting: and that, previously 
to a deep fall of snow, they cleared the ground of every 
scrap of turnip or wisp of hay within their reach, and 
retire, with accurate precision, for shelter, always to the 
spot which is best able to afford it.” 

When the click beetle, in a summer evening, flies in 
a circular direction, buzzing loudly, it foretells a pleas- 
ant day. 

Lancaster, O. 


Importance of Education. 
Educate, Educate—Keep the ball rolling. 

In that country where the people make and administer 
the laws, it is highly necessary, if they would aveid the 
effect of injurious systems of public policy, that they 
should act from the dictates of an enlightened understan- 
ding. Than this, no rule of national economy should be 
better understood by thit people who are to be affected 
by the progress of itsaction. If the operations of gov- 
ernment are bad, from the result of an unwise law, or the 
improper administration of a good one, the fault is with 
the people—And it is for them to terminate the evil by 
promptly distroying the cause, or quietly endure the con- 
sequences aitending its{administration. If they suffer 
ignorantly they are to be pitied. If Intelligently, their 
own consciences must be their worst accusers. In arbi- 
trary governments, where the people have no voice in 
making, or administering of the laws, the more ignorant 
they are, the more peace they find. For, following the 
blind dictates of their rude uncultivated fashions they feel 
no animating sense of their low estate, and therefore no 
elevated desire to avoid its miseries. Cajoled into the 
doctrine that their lords are their saviors, ever constant 
in their sacred devotions to the people; they either lose 
or never acquire an ambition to think for themselves; 
and in time become as indifferent to their temporal wel- 
fare, as they are ignorant of the laws that advance or re- 
tard its progress. Could we hope to sustain this glorious 
inheritance of our Revolutionary Fathers, should we 
lose our relish for intellectual improvement? reason 
echoes no. Would our Sabbaths be respected, or rather 
would not the house of public intertainment be eonstant- 
ly teeming with inebriates in place of the Temples of 
God, with humble worshipers. Would not the devotions 
of the christian be interrupted, the holy sacrameut insul- 
ted, and the pulpit, together with its venerable occupant, 
in a measure distroyed? Would not riot and profaneness 
fill ourcities, poverty our dwellings, convicts or jails, and 
violence our land? Would the basis upon whieh so 
peacefully, and permanently rest all civil and religious li- 
berty soon exhibit works of violence, that would fore- 
bode an awful and universal distruction of the elements 
of peace and happiness? No answer is better calculated 
to produce conviction in our minds than that inspired by 
history and experience, which no doubt we should deem 
in this case the better counsellor. Could you go back to 
that period just preceeding the Revolution, when the 
question of freedom or servitude was so warmly discuss- 
ed by the venerable Fathers and sages of that glorious 
era, pregnant with the highest interest of a nation’s peace 
and preservation, and ask the more candid thinkers of 
that day, what serious obstacle they could discover, to 
prohibit the establishment of a free government, or impe- 
diment to check the perpetuity of its institutions when 
once established; and their prompt and decisive answer 
would be ignorance, and its boon companion dissipation. 
Although the closing scene of that great National Drama 
proved to be a false one, still no one at that early period 
pisposed to act from the sound convictions of reason, 
could for a moment under that peculiar excitement deny 
its entire consistency. 

Block up the channels of improvement, and you at 
once distroy the capacity to think intelligently. Let in- 
dolence take the place of industry, and where peace and 
plenty secured the stranger a welcome and laborer a fru- 
gal support, then will stalk unchecked and unheeded the 
talisman of poverty, and the lawless traficker in crime. 
Let the desperate will of a few ambitious partisans have 
free course, uninterupted by the honest expression of an 
intelligent popular will, and the time must be short when 
you will discover the very pillars of the national fabric 
totter and fall, burying in its massive ruins the constitu- 
tion of a free people, mutilating by its fall the glorious 
banner of a nations pride, and leaving the Eagle of liber- 
ty in vain to roam in quest of a tenement suited to its 
purpose, and an atmosphere congenial with its nature. 

Mountain PLovucusoy. 

Kinneconick, Lewis Co., Ky., March 3. th, 1847. 


QUANTITY OF GRAS3 SEED TO BE SOWN ON AN ACRE. 
Farmers differ much on this subject. Some sow two or 


three peeks of herdsgrass; and some sow half a peck. 
One peck of good herdsgrass, and eight or ten pounds of 
clover seed are the quanties that are usually sown; and 











we incline to think this quantity quite sufficient. 
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top is cheap and chaffy. From two to four pecks are | 
commonly sown with the herdsgrass. 

In cese of winter killing, more seed should be sown 
quite early. When we fear the rains will not bury it | 
deep enough we roll the ground. We sometimes use an | 


100 PATENT THRASHING MACHINES. 


f tye Subscriber, H. D. Jameson, having purchased the exclusive 
right of building Pitt's Patent Separctors. tor Ohio, has fitted 


up a shop in Heart and Brown's Buildings, Massillon, Ohio. This | 


Machine is portable, only requiring about 30 minutes to put it up for 
use, either in the field or barn. Jt thrashes, carries otf the straw, 


old harrow with very smooth teeth, and drive slowly that | fans the grain in the most perfect manner, carrying it into a bag or 
we may not tear up the grasses that are alive.— Mass. | '°%: &!l at one operation, causing a great saving of hands in attend. 





Plowman. 
| 





The Markets. 

No Steamer has arrived from England since our last, | 
and no material change has taken place in the markets 
of this country. The demand for flour and grain, and | 
nearly all kinds of farm produce, continues quite active, 


with good prices wherever there are means of transpor- 
tation, Navigation has commenced on all the Ohio Ca- 
nals, but the Lake ports are still blockaded with ice, at 
least the eastern ones, so that nothing is yet doing by 


way of Buffalo and New York. - 


Cincinnati, April 13:—News from Fngland by packet | 
ships,a few days later than the last steamer, has slightly | 
checked operations in flour and grain. Provisions gen- 
erally continue active. 

Flour $5@5,10 ® bbl. Wheat 8 cts. # bu.; Corn 
in sacks (secks included,) 6.@63 ets; doin bulk 35@374 
cts.; Oats in sacks, 50@56 cts.; Clover-seed 3,75@4,').) | 
# bu.; Pork, clear, 14@14,50 ® bbl., mess 13@13,25; 
all other hog products are in good demand at high prices. | 
Butter 1520 to 25 cts. ; Cheese, in boxes, 8@84. | 

New York; April 10:—Flour, Ohio and Genesee, on | 
hand, 7,624@7,75, to arrive in May 6,50@6,75. Wheat, 
to arrive in May, 1,50@1,56. Corn continues in active 
demand at advanced prices—to arrive in May and June | 
85@95cts.; on hand 1,00@1,03. 








- SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, 


For Save at THE OrFice oF THE Onto CunTivaTor. | 
(Next building south of the State House—up stairs.) | 
The subscriber now offers to the public a larger and 
better assortment of Seeds than was ever before introdu- | 
ced in this region. In addition to those that are raised in | 
good perfection in this State, an assortment of Lan- | 
DRETH’s best have been obtained froin Philadelphia, all | 
“warranted fresh and genuine;”’ and others, including | 
many English imported Seeds, have been obtained from | 
the “Genesee Seed Store,’’ Rochester and New York. 

IF Most of the kinds of garden seeds are put up in| 
small papers, at 5 cents each—some from Philadelphia | 
are 64 cts, and others 10 cts. Jnion, Turnip, and other | 
seeds, wanted by market gardeners and farmers, can be | 
had by weight, at fair prices. | 

See list of Garden Seeds in last number. | 
FLOWER SEEDS. 

These embrace a select assortment of about 100 varie | 
ties, of known beauty and easy culture. (Much care is | 
requisite in shading and watering delicate flower seeds, or | 
they will fail to vegetate in our hot sunny climate.) Price | 
of flower seeds, 50 cts, per dozen papers—5 cents each | 
when less than half a dozen are taken ; 30 papers for $1. | 
These (and other small seeds) can be sent by mail with | 
very little expense of postage. 

Annual Flowers. — pansey or Heart's ease, fine, | 
=- Mixed Sweet Peas, 
Glohe Amaranthus, Phiox Drummondi, fine, annual, 
Anagalis indica , Portulaca splendens, fine, 
Double Balsamine, fine mized, do. Thelusonia, fine, 
Scarlet Cara'ia, do. mixed, 
White Candytuft, China, or India Pink, 


Purple Double Carnation Poppy, | 
Red ‘ Princes’ Feather, ; 
Mixed » Schizanthus, fine, } 
China Aster, double, mized Sensitive Plant, 
Ciarkia, pulchella, Starry Scabious, 
Cleome grandifiora, Scarlet Snap Dragon, | 
Cockscomb, mized, Double Sunflower, 


Coreopsis, elegans, 
Cypress vine, 
Golden Escholtzia, 
Yellow Eterna!fiower, 
Purple ed 

White . 
Gallardia picta, 

Giliia tricolor, 
Godetia—3 sorts, fine, 
ice Plant, 

I pomopis, elezans, 
African Hibiscus, Double Columbine, 
Double Rocket Larkspur, Foxg!ove, purpiec, 
Mixed Lupins, do. white, 
Searlet Malope, Double Hollyhock, 
French Marigold, Jerusalem Cherry, 
Double African Marigold, Honesty, or Satin Flower, | 
Marvel of Peru, Pinks, mixed double, i 
Maurandia, fine vine, < Piccotee, fine, 

Sweet Mignionette, Silene regia, 

Upright * Snap Dragon, 

Morning Glory, mixed, Stock Gilliflower, 

Nemophila, blue, Sweet William, mixed, 

Purple Petunia, fine, Vio'et, Heart’s Ease, or Pansy, 
White sad “4 Wall Flower, 

Mixed “ ” Wood Fringe or Fumitory, vine. 


Sweet Sultan, 
Scarlet Ten-week Stock | 
Virginia Stock, 
Verbena, annwal, 
Zinnia elegans. 


Biennial and Perenn-| 

ial Flowers. 
Canterbury Bells, 
Carnation, 








ance. ‘These machines are simple. sirong and durable, constructed 


| toenduze the working abilities of eight horses, but are usually work- 


ed with from four to six, thrashing and cleaning from 200 to 500 
bushels per day. with great ease to all concerned. 

The subscriber a'so builds D. Cary's Double Pinion Horse Power. 
This power is constructed with a double set of Wheels and Pinions 
through its who'e arrangement, which greatly overcomes the fric 
tion, causing it to run as light as the best four horsepower and at the 
same time possesses double the strength of the common eight Horse- 
power. [sold from this shop last season, about 40 machines and 
horsepowers, and from the universa! satisfaction which these ma- 
chines have given and from my personal knowledge of their favor- 
ale reception in New York, Michigan. Minois, Wisconsin and 
Canada, | have commenced 100 machines which will be completed 
by Aarcest. Orders by letter will be promptly attended to, and ima- 
chines can be forwarded to a'l paris of the State and surrounding | 
Sates. Persons wanting machines would do well to examine this 
inachine before purchasing elsewhere. 

H. D. JAMESON, 

April VS. BM. 


McCORMICK’S REAPER---IMPROVED. 


Cincinnati Apait, 1847:—The undersigned, on his way north 
and west, has at this place the manufacture of 100 of his improved 
patent Keapers, so forwarded for the next harvest that ibey are ex- 
pected to be completed by the 15th of May next, and having already 





| received 5V orders fur them from the Mississippi river country, be- 


| wheat with it that were so badly lodged and crinkled chat it could 
hardly bave been cut with acradie at all. 
| ° R. FLAGG. 
J. FLANDERS. 
Plainfield, Nov. 7th, 1846. 
| Mr. C. H. McCormick: 

You wish to know how our Reaper has done. J can say first 
raie—to my entire satisfaction. It cut three hundred and thirty 
two acres of smatl grain during the Jast harvest, and would ¢e'l for 
as much as we gave for it 

Lasa'le county, Lil. 


KEYES & SNILLIN. 





SAMPSON, JR., & HERCULES. 
Yoee two horses, co'ts of the celebrated English draft horse 
Sampson, will stand the ensuing season for mares, as follows: 
Sampson Junior, the three first da\s of each week at Circleville; 
and the three lest days at Darbyville. Ilercules the three first days 
of the week at Colum'us, and the three last at Bloomfield. ‘Terma, 
three, five and eight dollars For particulars, pedigree, &c., see 
bills, or address the subscribers at Columbus, O. 
April 1, 1847. B. F. EATON & BROTHERS 





Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 


Nos. 33 ann 35, Lower Market, Cincinnati. 

oun F. Dain & Co., have taken the large and commodious ware- 
+? house, Nos. 33 and 35 Lower Market street, for the purpose of 
conducting a Seed and General Commission Business, and beg 
leave to remind their numerous friends and customers throughout 
the West and South West, that they will continue to carry on the 
Seed business at the new stand,in all its various branches. They 
have recently enlarged their business in relation to Garden Seeds, 
and Fruit and Ornamental Trees and are now prepared to furnish, 
either at wholesa'e and retail, the seeds of the Union, comprising 
early and late varieties of Peas, Beans, Beets Cabbages, Carrots, 
Cauliflowers, Celery, Cucumbers, Lettuces, Melons, Onions, Pars- 


ing regularly in the receipt of orders, and being desirous of having | nips, Radishes, Squashes, ‘Turnips, Tomatoes, Sweet Herbs, and 


a suflicient number of them introduced into Ohio and Kentucky to 
make them known and establish their character, it will be necessary | 
to order without de‘ay to insure getting a machine, ‘The undersigned 
deems it only necessary to add at this time ihat the Reaper is made | 
under the superiniendence of his brother, and may be relied on to 
be a complete artic'e, with ail late ‘improvements, carrying the raker 


| onthe machine, &c., aspecimen of which can now be seen at the 
|} manufactory on Front street, between Walnut and Vine, and that 


it is sold on time and so warranted in every respect, that the pur- 
chaser will have nothing to risk in making a trial of it. By wri- 
ling to the undersigned, care of L.. J. MeCormick. blank orders 
printed) can be forwarded to be signed and returned, containing 
the terms in full. Hand bills have a'so been prepared tor distribu- 
tion, containing a large number of certificates, and an account of | 
the successful operation of 200 Reapers in the last harvest on the 
prairies, and in New York, from which success contracts were 
made at Brockport, N. Y., Chicago, and on Fox river, [inois, for 
the manufacture of 600 for the next harvest for the same range of 
country, and those contracts are well forwarded, towards comple- 
tion, with very nearly their complements of orders—mainly pro- 


Ornamental Flower Seeds, together with every description of Grass 
Seeds grown in the United States. Also, Bird Sceds of all kinds, 
comprising Canary, Hemp, Rape and Maw Seeds, 


Country Merchants 
Can be supplied with boxes of any size,comprising a complete as- 
sortment of the best Seeds, warranted genuine, and neatly put up 
in small packages for retail, with printed directions on each pack- 
age, and labeled, on the most liberal terms. 


Agricultural implements, 
As plows, cultivators, cutting boxes, corn shellers, fanning mills, 
scythes, rakes, &c., of the most approved construction for this mar- 


| ket, constantly on hand, at manufacturer's prices. 


Fruit and Ornamental trees. 
Particular arrangements have been made with both Eastern and 


| Western Nurseryman to furnish all kinds of fruit trees, as apples, 


pears, peaches, cherries, plumbs, nectarines, apricots, quinces, &c. 
Also, all the different varieties of grape roots, grape cuttings, straw- 
berry plants, rhubarb, and asparagus roots. 


CASH PAID forclover timothy, and blue grass seed, flax seed, 
cured by agenis. | - 


C. H. McCORMICK. 


The fol'owing copy of the blank form of orders for a machine, 
will explain the terms upon which sales are made. 


Forward to me at (here mention any depot on the railroad, any | 


| Mar. 15 2m. 


hemd seed, miller seed, berd grass seed, orchard grass seed, mus, 
tard seed, pear seed, apple seed, peach stones, beans, dried fruits- 
feathers, beeswax, ginseng and country produce generally. Cata- 
| logues supplied gratis on application at the store. 








point on ihe Ohioor Indiana canals, or port on the rivers Ohio, FRESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


Wabash, Mississippi, Missouri, or I!inois,) to the care of } 


have received my Spring supply of Garden Seeds, growth of 


on Or before the <0th day of June next, (time as late | 1846, and selected with the greatest care, so as to insure their be- 


as would answer the purpose, and it will be forwarded as early as it | 
can be,) one of your improved Patent Reapers, for which Lt will pay 
on receiving it, $20. Andon the Ist. day of November 1847, $100, 
provided it will cut one and a half acres of wheat (or other small 
grain\ per hour, that it will suve an average of a bushel of wheat 
to the acre that wou!ld be lost by ordinary cradling; that it is well 
wade. of good material, and durable, with proper care; and that the 


| raking can be well done by a man riding upon it. If, upon a fair 


trial, the Reaper cannot perform as above specified and is not as 
above represented, I will keep it safely, and deliver it to C. H. Mc- 


ing genuine and of assured vitality. They in part, consist of Ear- 
ly cnd Late Peas, Beans. Beets, Broccolis. Cabbate. Cauliflower, 
Celery, Cucumber, Pot and Sweet Herbs, Lettuce, Melons, Onions, 
Peppers, Squashes, Spinage, Turnips, &c., &c. 
| —ALSO— 

A select collection of choice Annual and Pernenial Flower feeds, 
including all the most beautiful varieties, which will be sold in sin- 
gle papers, at from five toten centseach. In assortments contain- 
ing 30 choice, named varieties, $1; 50 varieties, $1 50; 75 varieties, 

| together witha copy of Bridgman’s Florist Guide, $2. 


Cormick or order, subject to refunding $20 advanced by me. And | Seed Store, East Fifth street, Uincinnati. 


if the Reaper shal! prove satisfactory on trial, 1 agree when called 


ber, 1847. 
Signed, 
ToC. H. McCormick, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


A premium was awarded by the N. Y. State Ag. Soc., last fall in 


H. HUXLY. 
fon, by C. H. McCormick, or his agent,to give my note for $iv0 | P. S. Catalogues of the Vegetable and Flower seed can be ob- 
| payable at (places of deiivery usualiy,) on the Ist. day of Novem- | tained on application at the Seed Warehoure. 


Feb. 8, 1847. 





CORN SHELLERS. 
Cc; orn She ing Machines, of various kinds,the most approved 
| construction, and of superior quality—of several sizes, for op- 


favor of mine over Hussey’s wachine in the town where the latter | erating by hand or Horse power, for sale low for Cash. 


was manufactured. 
The following testimonia!s are from farmers in Illinois who used 


| these machines the past harvest—Numerous Others are published in | 


handbills 


From the Prairie Farmer. 


Lisson, Kendall Co., Nov. 4.,1846. | 


Atthe request of Mr. McCormick I cheerfully state that my bro- 


ther raked the wheat of 200 acres from one of the Reapers, in the | po, 


last harvest. The wheat was very heavy, but after getting started 
he did it easily and completely, much preferring it to either cra- 
dling or binding—a little practice and art being only necessary to do | 
it completely. The Reaper also cuts damp wheat well, and tan- | 


cled wheat that could not be cut witha cradle. But for the six | 


McCormicks Reapers in the vicinity of Lisbon, alarge quantity of | 
wheat would have been lost, from the heaviness of the crop and | 
scarcity of hands. We have ordered another Reaper for the next 
harvest. 8. D. SHIRRELL. 


—ALSO— 
Anassortment of Agricultural Machinery, of the most approved 
| kinds in use ; among which are— 
Portable French Burr Mills; Stock Mills; 
Horse Powers, Threshing Machines; 
Corn Planters; Clover Hullers: 
Straw Cutters; 
Driing Machines; 
Bultivators, &c., &¢, 
sale at the Cincinnati Machine Works and Machine ard 


| Manufactory, on Walnut st, a few doors above Front. 


Orders by Letters promptly attended to and Machinery shipped 
to any port required. 
A. C. BROWN. 


Feb. 8. 3t. 





J. Ripoeway & Co. OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
PLOWS. 


Liston, Nov., 4th, 1846. | QUBSOIL Plows, of the Boston pattern. 


I used MeCormick’s Reaper in cutting my last harvest, and con- 
cur with Mr. Shirrel! in his statement as to its performance and val- 


ue. The reaping is not difficult when understood. I design to pur- | 


chase another Reaper for next harvest. 
ZENAS McEWEN. 


I hereby state at the request of Mr. C. H. McCormick, that in 
cutting 230 acres of wheat with one of his reapers in the last har- 
vest, a hired manin my emp'oyment did most of the raking from 


| the machine, and at the commencement of the harvest, the wheat 


Long’s do six sizes, right and left handed. 
Wisconsin and Smith plows. 
Wood's do three sizes, right handed. 
| ‘The above are made in the best manner, and of good stock. 
| Also, a large assortment of 
| Sroves, 

Embracing the most approved for cooking, and the most elegant 
| fancy patterns for heating. 

Ho.LLow-wakeE, 

A genera! assortment,at wholesale and retail. 








FRUIT TREES. 


s the season has arrived for transplanting trees, I would inform | Weight of handling. 
JA the farmers and all lovers offruit,that they can supply them- 
selves with a good assortinent of trees very cheaply at the Bowery 
Nursery ,one and a ha'f miles north of Columbus, on the Sandusky 


road. 
Joun Fisuer. 
March 15, 3t. 


| being rather green and very heavy, he considered the work too | 
| hard to be done by a man; but after working a day or two at it he | 
| found no difficulty in performing the work completely, preferring it | 


astings of [ron or Brass made to order; and finishing done in the 
best manner. 
Columbus, Feb. 11, 1847. 


COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


to either cradling or binding, and so I consider it. Five of these 
Reapers cut more than a thousand acres of wheat in this township, | 
Dupage, a large proportion of which wou'd have been lost but for | 





them. No diflicalty in cutting green or damp wheat except the | ne subscriber has taken for a term of years, the old established 
JOHN MILLER, Columbus Nursery, adjoining the city of Columbus. (entrance at 
J. P., and Member of the Legislature. | the north end of Third Street) and offers for sale a great variety 

| Du Page. Will. co., Nov. th, 1846. 


| of Fruit and Ornamental trees, (including many fine Everorernr) 

ae , and Shrubs, and Greenhouse plants, at prices lower than at any es- 
Mr. Chester Ingerso!l, of Plainfield, having used one through the | tablishment in this region of equal variety and genuineness. 

last harvest, concurs ia the above, as do R. Flagg and J. Flanders, | 

having used a Reaper in the Jast harvest; and we cutsome fieldsof Columbus Nursery, March 15, 1847. tf 


AFAYETTE Lazett. 








